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BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 





Go to our pliers and see them carried in, 
The blind, the halt, the fevered and the 


maimed: 
Wrecks which the storm of War casts back to 
shore, 
Riddled with balls and stiff with wounds un- 
named ; 


List to their groans of anguish as they lift 
Them into some rude car or jolting van, 

Then roll away in your luxurious coach, 
And loll on silken cushions—if you can. 


Scan them. Young faces old with fever-pain, 
Men in their prime as weak as fainting girls, 

And sad-eyed boys whom age will never touch, 
With many a bullet-wound among their curls; 

Ragged and pale, with blood and vermin foul, 
(Shrink not, my dainty one, to hear and scan!) 

One look—then go and sip your iced champagne, 
And smoke your meerschaum coolly—if you 

can. 


Walk through the hospitals—the fever-warde, 
The green-room, ghastly in its grim array ; 
Bee one lad craz’d with typhus, one with wounds, 
And hundreds with their members shot away— 
Crippled and hacked and mutilated, each, 
Almost beyond the semblance of a man, 
Turn from them in your conscious health and 
strength, 
And talk of Treason calmly—if you can 


Ab! friend, these things come home unto our 
doors, 

With such a fearful truth upon their lips, 

That he who scorns them merits to be scourged, 
And die beneath the torture of the whips! 

If you are young and strong, off to the field— 
Exempt from that? turn nurses to a man, 

Learn by those beds what patience is, and pain, 
And try to love the rebela—t/ you can / 

Philade lphia, Dec. 2d, 1862. 


1 YOUNG GIRL'S LETTERS. 
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TRANSLATED FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY FANNY MALONE RAYMOND. 


STORIES OF THE OLD SEAMSTRESS. 


BERTHA'S GARDEN. 

Under Annamreile’s windows, close against 
the house, there is a small, mossy, unculti 
vated garden; some fine rose bushes still 
flourish among the thorns, and embellish this 
corner in the summer season. The old seam 
Stress looks into the garden, morning and 
evening; I gather some roses from it for her, 
although it is difficult to pluck them from the 
thorns and thistles, and she places them, with 
great delight, in a vase filled with water, on 
the table before her. 

“Thou must know,” said Annamreile to 
me one day, (she always thees and thous me,) 
“that this little garden belonged to Bertha; 
in those days, it was as gay as the gardens of 
Paradise, full of roses, pansies, and whole 
beds of forget-me-not; thou hast never seen 
anything finer. I entered the service of the 
old lady (my great uncle's mother,) when 
quite a young girl; I helped to bring up the 
children; but I have never seen, and I never 
Shall see a more beautiful or amiable child 
than Bertha! 

“She was a child unlike al) others. No 
animal was afraid of her; and if she tended 
an injured flower, it was certain to recover. 
Her disposition was so sweet and cheerful! 
And she sang like a nightingale. Although 
she was beautiful, red and white as a little 
Princess, she never refused to undertake any 
useful work, and the field work seemed a 
real festival if Bertha took partin it. Wher 
ever she was, she strewed flowers.and gar- 
lands about, and they gave a cheerful ap- 
pearance to everything. Her mother let her 
do as she would, only saying, ‘ What a child 
you are! 

“All the village children would run to 
meet her, and while the women were working 
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THE RETURN OF 


come back, but so grown and changed that | liar features—and then hours and days will ; the bardships which he bas endured. 


even bis mother hardly knows him. Soon how- 
ever they will catch glimpses of the old fami 


THE RUNAWAY. 


| . —% 
| be devoted to the runaway’s story of his wan 
| derings, the strange s'ghts he has seen, and 





It is 
to be hoped that he has come back better as 
well as wiser 





in the fields, she would go into the houses | 
where the little ones had been left in the | 
cradle, soothe them, tend them, and even the 
youngest ceased crying when Bertha took | 
them in her arms. 

“ At first, her mother did not like her to 
busy herself so much with others; she was 
an active housekeeper who found enough to 
do without going out of doors; but at last, 
she no longer opposed her daughter's wishes, 
and (God grant that it was no sin!) it was as 
if our beloved Saviour descended to the vil- 
Jage when Bertha came there. She did not 
think of it; she thought that she acted and 
spoke like every other young girl; but the 
angels in Heaven knew it well, and I think 
that during ali the years she passed on earth, 
no one could address a hard word to her 

“She was no where so happy as jn her 
little garden, and any one who wished to 
please, brought fine flowers to her. But she 
was the fairest among them. 

“Handsome and amiable as she was, on¢ 
would expect her to have many suitors; but 
not many came, for she lived very retired, 
and would not willingly mingle with the 
world: besides, there was something 80 un- 
common about her; she was so modest, that 
she inspired the deepest respect. She never 
thought of marriage; she was too happy at 
home. 

“ Even then, I was not very fond of moving 
about, and had commenced as a seamstress ; 
I always sat at this same window, and it was 
my delight to look into the little garden, 
morning and evening, and to see Bertha 
among her flowers; the pigeons flew about 
her head, and the dogs and cats tried to lick 
her hand. One day she was standing near 
the hedge; it was in the season when the 
roses are in fullest flower. A young hunts- 
man came along the forest road towards the 
edge of the garden; he asked Bertha to di- 
rect him in his road. I can still see them 
both, standing by the hedge, he outside, she 
inside; a ray of the setting sun streamed 
over the garden, and Bertha’s hair shone like 
gold. The hunter’s hair was as black as 
coal. He was a handsome young man; he 
looked at Bertha as though he wished his 
glance might penetrate to the bottom of her 
heart. His look did not please me, but I still 
continued to observe al! that passed between 
them. 

“The young huntsman was 4 forester, and 
learning his profession at Eichelberg. He 
had lost his way, and Heaven only knows 
how he had got here! I wished that he 
had lost himself on the other side of the 
forest ! 

“My old master was entering the house 
just as the young hunter was going away ; he 
asked him to come in, but the young man 





begged to be allowed to remain in the gar- 
den. He sat down there, on the stone bench, 
near Bertha’s little table; she brought fruit, 
bread, and wine; and whether she sat or 
walked, his eyes followed her. 

“To say all in a few words, this was not 
the last time that the young hunteman came ; 
he was soon received like one of the sons of 
the house. Ile was rich, and belonged toa 
distinguished family; one could see it by his 
princely manners. I could say nothing against 
him, when I found that his coming made 
Bertha so happy! Since that time, I have 
never seen eyes that shone so bright 

“As to the young man's studies, he cannot 
have followed them very closely, for he was 
always here. The only thing that saddened 
Bertha, was that 
with her. I had the courage to say to her 
one day 
not enter a church; he 


he would not go to church 


does who does not 


pray, does not believe, and he who does not 
believe, has a disease hidden in his heart, 
that will one day break forth in a terrible 
manner. She looked at me with an expres 


sion of deep sadness in her beautiful blue 


eyes, and said: ‘ But if you loved some one, 
and knew that he had a secret malady of the | 
heart, would you abandon him? would you 
leave him alone, without a God’ No, you 


would not doit; you would stay with him 
night and day, and you would pray Gad to 
give him rest, as well as you. And when the 
hour of anguish came, when his heart 
itself unhappy and abandoned by the Lord 
you would be with him, you would sustain 
him, and you would strive, if God gsve you 


the strength, to lead his heart to Him I 


knew very well that Bertha was an angel, | 


but when I heard these words, I could not 
help weeping bitterly, for I felt that she was 
not long for this earth 

“They were soon betrothed, and a 
would have been charmed to see them 
so happy. He had a hunting horn, from 
which he drew marvellous sounds when he 


stone 


ith 


came from the forest; Bertha, who was 
almost always in his little garden, sang the 
same melody: she went to meet him, and 


when they came together along the shaded 


path, one was ob! ved to rejoice in seeing 


them together. They often sat together, 
alone, on the stone bench in the little gar 
den, often late in the evening, until the 
shining moon rose. I would gladly beard 


what they always said to each other, but I 
did not dare to listen. Bometimes she went 
with him to the forest in the morning, and 
she came back with an oak-leaf crown on 
her lovely bionde hair; every day she grew 
more beautiful. 

“They talked of the wedding; the young 
forester (I will not mention his name) said 


‘I would not marry a man who | 


felt | 


that his parents were pleased with his choice; | 
1 who would not have been pleased to have 
| an angel like Bertha in the family? Tle was 
to take his wife home in the followisg year, 
for then he waa to obtain an office in bis own 
neighborhood ; all this wes perfectly true, for 
my old necessary 
information about him. 


master had obtained the 





| 
| 
| 
| “T sewed assiduously, and Bertha aided 
| me very zealously, when her mother did not} 
| need her. Ah, what happy work was ours! 
like a young bird: 
Sut when she beard 


| She sang and warbled 
| 


what gay litle songs! 
}the sound Of the horn, it seemed as though 


| clear sunbeam illumined her lovely face! 
} She threw her work aside, and, before T had 
| put it in order, she had already flown on the 
| way; ah, yes, that was a very happy time’ 


| “One day 
| 


it was the anniversary of our 


old master's birth day—Dertha had waited in 


} vain all day for her betrothed, and she trem 


bled because he did not come , sever il per 
sons had been invited to the family fistival, 
fand it troubled ber because every one saw 


her emotion; they supposed he had been dé 
Bertha would not 
ble of secking him, and 


he 


tained somewhere, and 


vive any one the trou 


as she could not rest determined to go 


slone I was seatec) at my window, sewing, 


and thinking of raothing, when I saw Bertha 
f breath, without 


nd ber 


come from the forest, out « 
a hat, her hair floating in disorder rou 


had found her betrothed | 


ny of 


in his l ood, 


lace she 


the ground in the forest, bathed 


struck by a bullet from some mchers gun 


‘ilelp, help" she cried, and could st tell 
the place where the young hunter might I 
found, before she fainted 
brought to the house, and they went to seek 
he 


but 


She was 


away 


the young man in the forest had lost bis 


consciousness for the time, the wound 


| 
was not mortal, Dertha recovered to assist 


| him, although she needed care herself. The 
| terror she had felt, and ber fearfully rapid 
lretarn home, had injured her so much, that 
jahe never fully regained her health after 


| wards. 
“The young forester soon recovered his 
| 


health and strength. Ibut Bertha hala bad 


j 
| cough, and con plained of pain in the chest 
| wt least she complained only to me, and I 
told her mother; they ga her mixtures 
}and potions, but nothing w 1 cure her 
| Her checks retained their rich color, her 
eyes shone more brilliantly than before, but 
| TI eaw that she was not as she had been 
| Her strength declined »wiy, it is true, but 
| still it declined. She ceased singing at 
| home; it was only when sbe heard the sound 
| of the horn in the forest that she tried her 


| former songs; but there was something so 
plaintive in the tone of her voice, that | 
wept every time I heard it 


bridegre Om 
wha 


“At the end of the 
returned to hia parents; 
to take place in the spring, when 
to come back, and take Bertha away 

“Tt was a strange thing, that Bertha, who 
had been so pious a child, and who, from 


autumn, 
the marriage 


he was 


the earliest age, had always seemed pre 
pared lo die, and whe, while full of life, 
youth, and health, had offen talked of death, 


nee she had hal this cough, she appeared 


to have as completely lost sight of this 
thought, as if it bad disappeared from her 


mind. We talked, and sewed for her wed 
| ding as formerly, but not with our former 
gayety , she could notsleep much, on account 
f her cough, and rose late ‘Tt is a very 
obstinate cold,’ she sid, ‘but in the epring 
I shall be quite well, and she wrote letters, 
full of hope and | she placed her little 
myrtle tree im the 1 and talked the whole 
day long about the arrangements she intend 
od to make in her fiture home, her bride 


groom head sent her the plan; it waa 


i 
i 


‘there is no el 
it is pampealnge puke a this may lest, 
for there seems great vital strength in 
her constitution.’ 
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Hil 


home 
time,’ answered the doctor, ‘ but 
time; for an absolute cessation of 
tlonate connection might be, in the 
condition of the patient, who does not 
pect the danger of her sickness, of incalcu- 
lable injury to her!’ ‘It is my belief,’ said 
the bridegroom, ‘that this ignorance, and the 
passionate desire to recover, on my account, 


Faz 
af 


il 


I repeat, that I wish to act like a man of 
honor; but, in such a case, the right scems to 
be entirely on my side; besides, I should be 
the greater sufferer,” 

“*Do whatever you think your duty,’ 
sald the doctor (but I understood, from the 
sound of his voice, that he had not a great 
opinion of the young man); ‘if you speak 
© me as toa physician, it ts my duty to tell 
you that your betrothed has a disease of the 
chest, but that I cannot foresee the end of 


how elobem ann Amd T ntl mos ~ 
the consequences of a violent and sudden 
emotion.’ The doctor lef the house, and 
everything went on as usual for some time. 
Doubtless the young forester could not break 
his oath of constancy #0 soon, She lived like 
a child, from day to day, the hope of a better 


future never deserting her 


“ At length the young man received letters 
calling him home as soon as possible, as he 
tohl us, Oa the day of his departure Bertha 
to the 


though ehe was suffering and very weak; 


accompanied him garden gate, al- 
her lovely eyes, when she looked at him, 
were full of angelic sadness; ‘ Adien! adieu" 
she said to him athousand times, ‘when thou 


returneet I shall be quite well’ Ah, why did 


he not allow her to die, at!!! believing in his 
love! 
* Boon afterwards a letter came from him 





then from his mether—addressed two ler 
tha, and to her father and mother—plenty of 


fine words! But the sense of them waa, that 


|} the idea of a union must be given up-—that 


& pretty | 


hunting lodge Her mother and I looked at 
cach other from time to time, but we said 
nothing 

“Spring came at last, and the bridegroom 
with it It waa s beautiful easter-da 
Bertha was dressed in white, and seated in 
her litth garden; the young forester a: 
vanced towards her with rapid stepa, as for 
merly, she endeavored to rise and meet hit 
but ber strength failed her, and the blood! 


v 


hed from her mouth over her white dress. | 


She was carried to the house: and there 
seated on the sofa beside her lover he |] 
amiled, and said that the accident waa of no 


rence 


“But he 


consed 


appeared very much discouraged 


and disheartened: Dertha’s feee was certainly 
as beautiful as ever, but her figure had grown 
thin and a little bent, and she could no longer | 


»with him to the forest. The young forester 


niy stayed two weeks. Hertha seemed 

chanted, long as she saw him, and did not 
complain of anything Her wedding dress 
waa finished, but no one talked marriage 
Bertha alone, from time to time, loved to 


chatter with her 


and ber futur ence hut we hoew how 


* Tes 


things were, we wished to ket; 
as jong as possible, on his return, her be 
trothed wrew more and taore at ease; mor 


and more ent when near her. Ah, c il 


paint the tender a: heavenly glances she 
turne:| towards bim then ' 

“ cone lay when the doctor was there, and 
that Bertha had just told him that she felt 


pretty well, I heard the bridegro 


to walk up stairs before he went away 


this resolution, which was necessary for her 
repose, must be very carefully announced to 
her, & , &c.; whatever fine plrases he made 
use of to say this, I cannot tell how they an- 


noneed it to Bertha. She searcely ever 
spoke of it; but, from this day, she was pre 
pared for death. With that anye! sweetness 
that never left her, she eaid to me one day 
‘It is best that I should know everything 
You were all teo wood for me now, at leaet, 
I can prepare myself t 

“Tler weakness rapidly ir asec), be at 
was beautiful it her : ind 
good and jrat ent amid al! herenfferiags, Not 
| one bitter word against Ferdinand passed her 
lips; she often sa I have been so happy 
al! my 

(in fine days her brothers still carried her 

into her littl garden; they placed f 
}cushions on her stone bench, Ther ie 
allowed the little children to gather nd 
her, but she could no longer bear their se 
in herroom. The village people, to wt 


| 


parents about her betrothed perh 


her with us! * 


good, slippe ! 


she had been so 


hedge from time to time y wanted tos 
her again, and to ga r from a cistance 
she made them a friend gti, but she could 
ne longer talk iw any one. 

“T do net know how she heard of Ferdi- 
nand’s marriage. Her parents and brothers 
were irritate! against him, that 

had n the courage to keep 
this new themselves: I fe the same re- 
mi wards him, but as I said not? ing 
n! him, she had more confidence 
¢ than in any of the others 
‘on a fine sunny September day she went 
nto her little garden for the last time: <he 
| had asked me to go with her. She P rinted 


| 


un ask him | and sent to 


the | quest that they should be placed in her gar- 


it her finest and most favorite flowers, beg- 
have them carefully transplanted 
Ferdinand’s wife, with the re- 


ging me to 


gentlemen entered the room next to mine; | den, and telling her that Bertha had prayed 


they did not know that I was so near, and 


| when they had once closed their door, I did 


| 


| 


the Lord, with her last breath, to shower His 
blessings upon her. ‘He will be happy! 
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Anpamreiie’s aory, which I bave commu- 
icated to you, went straight to my beart! 
I have commenced arranging Aunt Bertha’s 

bat it le not so easy as I bad fancied 
& would be, and I should have already given 
up the idea, but that Cousin Tobias offered 
to easiet me. Ah, how work progresses with 
gach a workman! He has broken up al! the 
earth of the garden, carefully sparing the 
only pall up the 


rough to embroider. 

But you cannot imagine how woch ples- 
gure thie work bes given me! My uncle 
end appeared delighted Ber- 

hie favorite sister; and my sunt 
geome very moch pleased with me. “Tt is 
my feuli,.” raid she to me, “that the garden 
has moch neglected, but I had so 
Hes\tea, this 


eh ' 





many ner » ts , 
ie work that better sults young bands.” | 
go to look at my flowers every day; the 


lies cannot be planted yet, but the summer 
flowers ave growing finely 
Tobias te a hind and obliging! he eur 


prises me almost every day by some new im 
Ile hae 


circled the flower beds with gracefully planted 
willow borders; then be has been #0 good 
as to teach me a thousand things about gar 
dening, of which 1 was ignorant, aod which 
I did not like to ask him. I am almost friends 
with him; it ls much more agreeable than to 
live in discord, 

You kaow how anxious I always was to 
basy myvelf with the children, the sick and 
the poor of the village. I have not been 
able t carry out my plan until lately, for they 
do not occupy themeelves much with these 
things at my uncle's My aunt goes to the 
village sometimes, but does not talk about it, 
and, from her rather reserved and dry man 


one © 4. - © ob om t-« 
soling angel.” Tobias seoms to be a little 
rough, and | once heard him scold and send 
away some beggar children; | ran after them, 
and gave them some money. He was very 
much diepleased that I did; said they were 
lazy things he had employed to carry stones 
from a Geld, but that they had ran off in- 
siead of working. Lec has a somewhat rude 
aud austere nature 


amneshy “em wires 


“ The soul's wild strings can but vibrate 
"Neath woman's soft touch de icate!" 


Rince the image of Bertha has floated so 
vividly before me, 1 have been more resolved 
than ever to realize my plan - 

Yesterday my aunt was telling us about an 

old woman who te very ill. In the aflernoon 
1 requested permirsion to go and see her 
What! would you gé ‘° ee old Ursula t” 
asked my sunt, « litle surprised. “And 
what would you do there?" You see, my 
Gear friend, how little pious works are un 
dertiond here. “1 want to see, to console 
her, to read to her, 1 said, a little embarrassed, 
“ Very well, you can go, Lire will show you 
the way, and carry the bottle of wine that I 
wish to send Ursula. I wish you a pleasant 
journey, my dear! 

L ze appeared astonished herself when she 
maw me ready to go. The village children 
are pot so amiable or confiding as | sup- 
posed; they stare rudely at me, and if I at 
temyt to speak to them they run off laugh 
jog, and I see them at a distance making fun 
of me 

We arrived at the thatched cottage. I took 
the bottle of wine from Lire, and entered. 
Ab, Julia, what misery! what « smell! 
There was o larce bed in the contre of the 
teom, and how dirty it was! And the old 
woman in it =| wonder if al) the poor old 
women ptople visit look like that? There 


say next; the women offered me a chair, but 
1! Leould not off down on it in 
my light-colored dress, At lest 1 sat down 
om the bench, and asked the sick woman if | 
ghould read w her a little; she did act op. 
the proposition, and I read some fine 
passages from « new book of prayers thet | 


When I had feished, 1 asked the old wo- 
if my reading plessed ber; she mid it 
very fine of coures, but she fancied that 
German ; she did not under- 


lies that grow there are really of marvellous 
beasty. A withered crown hangs on the 
siaple Grows; it was placed there, they sy, 
by some stranger girl,—perbape « deaghter 


of Ferdinand! 

You shall socom bear ancther of Annam- 
refle’s stories, You do not say s word sbout— 
bi ! Thy Fanxwy. 


—— 


EIGHTH LETTER. 

1 told Apnamreiic how unsuccessful my 
charitable mission bad proved. | knew very 
well that she would not laugh at me, but, as 
T told you, she docs not very clearly under. 
stand matters of today's occurrences: she 
jooked fixedly at me, aud sald: “ You come 
from « distance, you are very well dressed ; 
people must know strangers before they can 
trust them !” 

1 answered, « little piqued, “I sce that the 
poor in this country are not too well sccus- 
tomed to be considered and attended to 
My sunt always gives some little thing to the 
poor who visit the court yard, but that is all. 
Tobias does pot even do that Altogether, 
they seem to think very little of the common 
people. 

Anpamretle is very careful in speaking of 
things that have actually taken place, for she 
does not trust her memory very well. She 
said to me lately: “1 must tel] you something 
about my young lady (she means my sunt) 
As my young gentleman, (this is my grand- 
uncle ') it is impossible to say how much good 
he does in secret. At the very moment when 
he seems to be jesting with people, he sur- 
prises them by a good action; he does all 
sorte of kind things towards evening, at the 
time he pretends w go and see how the ser- 
vante and animals bave fared and worked 
during the day; no one sees him but God, If 
& poor woman, on her retura from the fields, 
searches in her cupboard for a crust of bread, 
and finds @ whole loaf, or even, on Bunday» 
a fine piece of meat; if an old man discovers 
that bis enuff-box has been filled, and that a 
warm new waistooat is hanging on the wall— 
they well know who is the author of these little 
tricks; but when they try to thank him, he 
does not appear to know anythiog about it. 
Ills wife knows it well, thougb, and when 
she sees him slyly searching for the key of 
the store-room, she quietly pute it in a corner 
where she is eure that he will find it; but 
sometimes he goes a little too far, and then 
she says, ‘Why, what have you done with 
your nice morning walstooat, my dear?’ and 
he answers laughing, ‘Ah, a waistcoat soon 
wears out, and then poor old Stoffel has no 
Annamreile to mend for him!'" And then 
Annamreile laughs at her young master's 
tricks. 

“Bot Annamreile, 1 thought you were 
going to tell me about the young lady rf" 
“Ob, you, certainly; and about the little 
one, too!” The little one means Tobias, who 
is only about six feet high! 

“My young lady te hardly so generous as 
her husband, and she has not the way of 
knowing how to oblige people in a graceful 
mene, but che does a great dealtoo There 
was once an old woman in the village who 
Was too weak to werk, and who lived with 
her daughter inlaw; the old woman was 
dropsical, and the young woman complained 
one day to my mistress what a terrible thing 
it was (hat the grandmother was not relieved 
from suffering, for no one could remain in 
her room on account of the disagreeable 
emell, The next morning, my young mis 
tress went to see these people; a servant ac- 
companied her, carrying a quantity of straw. 
A fine young lady like you would have turn 
ed sick on entering the room. Kut my mis 
trees changed the old woman's linen with her 
own hands, assisted her to rise from her bed, 
wrapped her in warm coverings, filled the pail- 
lasse with new straw, set on boiling water to 
wash the eolled sheets, put clean ones on the 
bed, and aired and swept the room; all this 
she did herself. Then, when the old woman 
had been put to bed again (where she said 
she fancied herself in Paradise), my mistress 
gave some soap to the daughter in-law, and 
said to the eldest girl, who stood there 
open mouthed, ‘Katerby, if you keep your 
grandmother and the litte room very clean, 
you shall have a new apron at Christmaa’ 
Toe daughter inlaw must have been very 
much ashamed, bul my mistress always goes 
straight to the point, She never speri much 
time in reading to people, or praying with 
them; but Bertha, my blessed Bertha, did 
just such things as my mistress, and the other 
things too; and my mistress would be only 
too happy if she had a daughter whose dispo- 
sition inclined that way, for she knows that 
it is yet more difficult to touch people's hearts 
than to clean dirty reome!” 

“And Mr. Tobias? he does pot trouble 
himeeif about such things, docs he f" 1 asked ; 
I wanted to learn something from her about 
hia. 

* Certainly, he does not wash old women's 
sheets, and I am not sure that he fills old 
men's tobaceo boxes; I know very little 
about him now, for I so seldom go down 
staira, (On the contrary, Annamreile knows 
everything that ie going on, although she 
scarcely ever stirs from her chair.) The wo- 
man who executes the commissions has told 
me what he did one day when his parents 
were absent. JAe Uiltle one was gone to 
Weisburg © see about a wall for the new 
barn, When he reached the mason's house, 


son's wounds : (and Wetsburg is s good league 
from this!) be lifts and puts the sick man in 
his bed, and this does not prevent him from 
dving his ordinary dutics! He has done lt 
for s month, aod now the wounded man lb 
complet ly restored !” 

re haiehes do you say! is net this 
trait a worthy exemple in the charitable 
mission plan? Iam not capable of a good 
action of this kind, but I eee that it is not 
enough, merely to give warm clothing and 
food w the poor! I have talked it over with 
Tobias—you will think we are growing con- 
fidential! But rest in peace, my friend, he is 
not « dangerous person atall! He says that 
pot every one is called w a spiritual vocation ; 
and only our Saviour was able to remit the 
sine of the sick, before saying, “take up thy 
bed and walk!” He has assisted many un- 
fortanates without preaching a single word 
to them. He has managed to touch some 
hearts, however, and at the right moment, 
too. “ Before we pray with people, my little 
cousin,” added Tobies, with a grave smile 
that becomes him very well,“ we must feel 
quite sure that we pray for them from the 
bottom of our hearts.” He was right, and 
he has given me a great deal to think about, 
I am quite reconciled to my cousin; is it not 
much better to agree, when we live under the 
same rool? 

Go to see my mother often, Julia. Your 
visits will be of real benefit to her. Her let- 
ters are sometimes rather melancholy. I am 
delighted to think that Edward's holidays 
will bring both of them here. How gied 1 
should be if 1 could send her something from 
the abundance | enjoy here, and which she 
has 80 much difficulty in procuring! My good 
aunt has foreseen my secret wishes, and has 
sent my mother (as 1 learn from her letters) 
a very generous present. Adieu, my dear; 
you shall soon hear another of Anuamreile’s 
histories, 


STORIES OF THE OLD SEAMSTRESS. 





HAPPY-HEARTED ROBERT. 
“This house was not always so calm and 
quiet as it is now; my young master (Tobias's 
father!) is certainly very cheerful, but he 
docs not make any noise; his wife always 
was silent, and the little one does not talk 
much either, But when my former mistress 
was yet young, and her four children were 
beginning to grow up; when each of them 
had young friends to bring here, then there 
was a noise and merriment! and I had not 
much time to sew. God's eye never smiled 
on finer children than our four, three boys 
and Bertha! But Robert was the hand- 
somest of the three, And what a happy 
little butterfly he was! How they tormented 
me to take them to the woods to pluck straw- 
berries! And when I stooped to pick them, 
Robert would jump on my back, and, whe- 
ther I liked it or not, I must make a horse of 
myself to please him! He p!ayed all sorts of 
tricks, and the village children were for ever 
training after him; they made boata, they 
dug beds to turn the brooks into the mea- 
dows, they caught squirrela, they tied the 
cows’ tails together! That Robert covld do 
anything except work or learn, and yet he 
had an excellent head! The schoolmaster 
could not manage him at all; for sometimes 
he dressed up the rod, glued the pages of the 
books together, cut a little fairy piano in the 
desk; every day it was something new ; this 
nonsense would not have mattered at all (for 
his brother Henry was also very gay) if he 
had learned a litte; but our poor Robert 
was dreadfully lazy at his books, 

“When the boys grew up, their future 
profession came to be a question, Car! (my 
present youn, master) was to manage his fa- 
ther's property ; Henry intended to become a 
merchant; I think it was because he wanted 
to visit foreign countries, for he had no com- 
mercial talent; Robert was younger than 
Henry, and yet had often exchanged mouldy 
apples with him for good ones, and old cakes, 
made with rancid butter, for spiced bread. 
Aa to Robert, he wished to study, and conse- 
quently must become a student. This did 
not please my former master much, for he 


feared the expenses this would entail, and he 
knew that Robert would not learn much; 
this property was in a bad condition when 
he inherited it, it cost him a great deal to 
keep it up, and yet he could not refuse any 


thing to Robert. So he was entered at the 
gymnasium. Robert looked superb when he 
came back in his student's dress! a Polish 
surtout, with embroidery and tassels! leather 
breeches, high boots, and a horse! he was a 
very handsome man, and all this suited him 
admirably. But the accounts of his conduct 
were not quite so charming; bis mother and 
Bertha often talked to him with a great deal 
of feeling; he listened to Bertha the most 
willingly, but only for a litle wuile. 
“Henry had finished his studies, and had 
become a steady clerk in a warehouse; but 
his heart swelled a little, when the young 
students who came to see Robert during the 
holidays, said with an air of raillery, ‘Is that 
your brother, the pair of scales ? 
“Carl, my present master, who was always 
the most reasonable of them all, came back 
about this time from an agricultaral instita- 
tien, and worked courageously with his 
father; and, as it has always been the cus- 
tom in thie family, for example’s sake, for the 
master of the house to foliow the plough him- 
eclf occasionally, it must have been rather 
mortifying for him to meet, at seach a time, 
the young students oa horseback, singing and 
laughing loud enough to split one's ears 

“ My old master was not over satisfied with 
this kind of life; he ofien said: 

“*Come, what have you learned at last, 
Robert f 

“ Robert was to be a registrar. 

“*No student learns anything the first 
year,’ Robert would answer, gayly; ‘but 


. | only walt, papa, add you will see bow I shall 


mudy nex: year.’ 

“Next year came, the year in which he was 
© work so hard,—but no sigs of study. He 
was fr ever in waat of money! in such con- 








ant need, that it was a shame to him; he 


wrote to his father, or his mother, or to 
both, letters that wore sometimes jesting, 
sometimes respectful, but in which there was 
a) question of money. The poor mother 
bos eaved as much as she possibly could for 
him ; she sold her fine garnet jewelry and her 
largest ear-rings; be always used fine words, 
and they believed him, in spite of everything, 
for his master had declared that he had an 
excellent bead, and all the distinguished pro- 
feasors in the sald that he could 
Jearn anything he liked, if he only would 
do it. 

“ My master was sometimes a little irritated 
about him, before his returns in the holidays; 
but when his fine, joyful, good face appeared, 
everything was pardoned; he promised that 
all would turn out for the best, and that no 
one should complain of him. And if his 
father or mother were ill, he took better care 
of them than the best doctor. 

“ When the holidays approached their close, 
he was always extremely good and quiet for 
two or three days; he talked with a nice lit- 
tle voice until he had shown to his father the 
sum total of his debts. Then everything went 
badly again; my master swore more in one 
hour, than in the whole year before; Robert 
did not utter a word, but allowed everything 
to be showered on him. At last, his father 
paid the money, and then Robert would 
come from the room as much out of curl as a 
spaniel that has just lef{ the water; but he 
soon grew merry again, and as soon as he 
errived at the University, he sent back a let- 
ter filled with the finest promises—so fine, 
that his mother would weep over the paper, 
and say: ‘Oh! as to his heart, he certainly 
takes after me in that!’ 

“ Bertha's death occurred about this time. 
Robert was deeply afflicted by it, and I even 
think he resolved to soften the sorrow of his 
verents; for he behaved most admirably for 
some time afterwards. 

“ He had been a student already for some 
years; with the money that had been spent 
en him, ten knights and horses might have 
een equipped, and it was not yet over. All 
st once he wrote word that he was betrothed 
io ® young lady whom he had loved for a 
iong time without having told them anything 
sbout it, that she was an angel, that he would 
fo anything in the world to please her; this 
was the finest of all his letters, But his 
father was very angry, and almost resol ved to 
say no. Neither of his elder brothers had yet 
thought of marriage; how could a scatter 
brain like him think of it? His mother was 
doubtless pained by the thought that he was 
ready to do anything to please his betrothed, 
although he would not do much to gratify 
her or his father; but she knew better than 
to contradict him, lest he should become even 
more excited, 

“He ended by bringing his betrothed to 
the house; she was a pretty, genteel young 
lady, as sweet and gay as a lark, and they 
loved each other so well! This pleased his 
mother. His father shook his head, when he 
taw Robert fasten the farm horses to a car- 
riage, and drive his bride out every day; he 
engaged the town coach; and yet we had the 
fine carriage that our young master still uses! 
The young lady's mother came with her; 
she was a heavy, stupid person, with an im- 
mense cap in large plaits; she was always 
seated on the sofa, with her hands crossed 
before her, and when my master attempted to 
converse with her on serious subjects, she 
could only say, ‘ Yes, it is very singular!’ 
My master thought that the young people 
would have done better had they put off the 
betrothal until after Robert had passed his 
examination, bat the mother said: ‘Oh, my 
dear, deceased husband never passed any ex- 
amination, and yet be was a retail dealer in 
sali!’ It was of no use to argue with her on 
any subject. 

“ I must acknowledge that the lovers made 
a very handsome couple! She so slender 
and clegant, he so robust and fine-looking ! 
They danced, laughed and amused them- 
selves the whole day long, and when Robert 
went away he had the best intentions in the 
world, but even his mother had no longer 
much hope or confidence. Lis studies were 
not much improved by the presents and 
visits that he made to his bride. He did not 
neglect the tavern, and it was reported to my 
master that at a large breakfast, at which Ro- 
bert had ordered a great deal of champagne, 
he had exclaimed, ‘ While I swallow cham- 
pagne, the old fellow is obliged to drink sweet 
wine! He did not even come home, like 
every respectful son, to the Christmas feast. 
That was a sorrowful day for his family ! 


“IT do not know how long his studies lasted ; 
he came here several times with his bride, 
and always talked about his examination.— 
Ab, I did not then know what an examina- 
tion was, and it has seemed a dreadful thing 
to me ever since. At last he came back 
home, and finally left the university. His 
father went for him; he went so well equip- 
ped, poor Robert! but he did not bring much 
back; no watch, and but few clothes; some 
large swords, buck-skin gloves, and frightful 
masks of brass wire. 

“*Have you passed your examination, Ro- 
bert I asked. ‘So well,’ he said, laugh- 
ing, ‘that those professors insist on having 
it all over again! Bat he did not laugh 
from the bottom of his heart. 

“ He took the little room up stairs, and began 
to work like an ox, as he called it May 
heaven pardon me! he really did seem to 
work like an ox when he was at his books, 
and sometimes I thought he did not under- 
stand more about them than I. Ilis bride 
came to visit us once more, but they did not 
seem 80 gay together as they had formerly 
been ; they seemed to sit beside one another 
from habit. She was as amiable as ever, but 
he was often bad tempered, and he seemed 
to have very litude to say to her. I think he 
felt a little ashamed in his bride's eyes, and 
even in his own. 

“He went away again to his examination, 
but be no longer laughed when he returned ; 
BO ome spoke to him ; his father went away; 
his mother sometimes went alone into his 
liuthe room, and wept bitterly there. The old 





mother-in-law to be, wrote that her daughter 


was now nineteen, and asked Rotert if he 
had mot some idea of commencing business 
as & retail dealer in salt. He tried every- 
thing, from a clerkship to pharmacy, but I 
do not think that any honorable employment 
will salt ome who has s culpably misused 
his time and opportunities. 

“It almost broke my heart to see this young 
man, formerly proud, handsome, and dressed 
like « prince, now so bumble and confased 
that he endeavored w avoid every friend he 
met. 

“ About this time Henry brought home his 
betrothed, and although this marriage did pot 
at first please his father, the house became 
quite gay and animated by the presence of 
the young people. Robert played a few of 
his old tricks, but they had not their former 
success. He saw his old friends, who were 
fur the most part employed, and consequently 
earning their bread; he went to visit his be- 
trothed, but I do not think their joy could 
have been very lively. 

“He brought back a chest full of books, 
and recommenced his studics; I think that 
he worked with a will this time, but it looked 


; he sometimes came, and offered to as- 
went again to his examipa- 
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chagrin; but when 
last time, he gave 
with much feeling— 
Endeavor to regain your lost honor.’ Car), 
my young master, behaved like a good and 
Robert with his 
the old times when he 
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“How does the hero brother ? 
How does the leathery hero brother ? 
He leads the oxen a-field, 
The leathery oxen!” 


and other stupid student songs of the same 
kind. He wished that every good fortune 
might befall Robert. The poor mother al- 
ways went about with tears in her eyes now, 
and if wishes and prayers would have brought 
@ successful examination to pass, she would 
certainly have succeeded! Bat I do not think 
that God has given intelligence to young 
men that they might abuse it, or pass their 
examination by means of their mother's 
prayers. 

“At the end of fifteen days Robert came 
back, looking tolerably satisfied; he said 
that things had not gone off badly, and that 
in two days he should have his answer in 
writing. He fancied that he would soon be 
obliged to go off again, and he begged me to 
arrange his cravats and dreasing-gown for 
him. In the meantime he was in continual 
agitation; he ran about the house and gar- 
den, and even into the street to meet the 
postman; he had no rest. 

“ His brother Carl said to him before me one 

day: ‘Well, even supposing that you do 
not succeed this time either, you can remain 
with me on the estate; there is enough for 
you to do.’ ‘ Yes, certainly, I can be a valet, 
and my wife a servant,’ said Robert, with a 
sneer; ‘no, that will not do.’ It is true that 
all his unsuccessful enterprises had, by their 
great expenses, so diminished the value of the 
property, that I doubt if it would then have 
supported two families. 
“At the end of eight days, the postman 
brought a large letter for Robert. He was 
alone in the house, and he told me not to say 
anything about it; he did not tell me what 
was in the letter, but I fancied at once that it 
did not contain anything pleasant, and that 
the examination had not given satisfaction. 
His sleeping room was next to mine, and I 
heard him walking up and down it all night. 
I intended to speak of it to him and to his 
mother, but he left the house very early. Do 
you sce that little plot of green turf in front 
of the grove shaded by four fir trees? In his 
childhood thet was Robert's favorite spot; 
and later, when Bertha was yet living, he 
ofven sat there with her, awaiting the arrival 
of her bridegroom? In that spot a pistol 
was fired! There they found Robert lying 
dead ! He left two letters, one for his parenta, 
one for his betrothed; I never knew what 
they contained. No doubt he said that he 
could not live dishonored, &c , but thank God 
I do know that he implored the pardon of 
heaven, and I rust that he obtained it! 

“May you never know such sorrow, my 
child! they were all inconsolable, and the 
cry of David was heard from the father's 
lips: ‘My child! why could not I die in thy 
place!’ 

“ Every one pitied the poor mistaken young 
man; he had been so handsome! Funeral 
honors were paid to hini; many of bis old 
friends surrounded his tomb; they sang a 
solemn and touching requiem. Ah! more 
than one of them might have accused him- 
self of having had something to do with this 
suicide, and that he bad hastened the end of 
the unfortunate young man in sharing in his 
foolish pleasures, and enjoying the improper 
use of the money that had been intrasted to 
him for better purposes.” 

Every morning and evening, when I have 
looked at my Bertha’s garden that you are 
making as fine as it formerly was, I look to 
wards the firs, and say an “our Father” for 
poor Robert. ; 

When I see the happy young people, al- 
though I think gayety is very natural et their 
age, | wish to tell them poor Robert's unhappy 
story, and to recall Solomon's words to their 
minds :—“ Rejoice, young man, in thy youth, 
but turn thy heart to good in the season of 
youth ; if thou yieldeth to the pleasure of the 
eyes and the temptations of the heart, re- 
member that God wiil call thee to account 
before the judgment seat !” 
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Rasecrep Commumicariona—We cannes 
undertake to return rejected communics. 
tions, 


JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 

THE SATURDAY EVENING Pogr 
‘JOB PRINTING OFFICE is prepared to pring 
Books, Pamphlets, Newspapers, Ostelogues, 
Books of Evidence, &c., in e workmaniike map. 
ner, and on reasonable terms. 

Apply at the Job Office, Number 106 Hudson's 
Alley, below Chestnut Street. (Hudson's Alley, 
runs southwardly trom Chestnut, between Third 
and Fourth Streets.) 


NOTICE. 

When’ we recently advanced the price a 
our paper when taken in clubs, we made that 
advance just as little as we thought would 
compensate us for the increased price of pa- 
per. We had hopes that peper had reached 
its highest limit, and we were anxious to do 
as well for those of our subscribers who had’ 
been in the habit of getting up clubs as poe 
sible. 

Since then, however, there has bees, 
another rise in paper, and we find it impos- 
sible, in justice to ourselves, any longer to 
offer to supply twenty papers for $25. 

We have therefore raised the price of our 
largest sized club, that of 20, to $26.00—or 
$1.40 for each subscriber. The person who 
gets up the club to have a free copy, as 
usual, 

We regret that we have to make these 
changes in accordance with the advancing 
price of paper, but there is no alternative be- 
tween doing thus and suffering a heavy loss. 
Weare now supplying out a great many unex- 
pired subscriptions, at prices that are far 
from remunerative. In fact, it is easy to fore- 
see that if paper keeps on advancing, either 
the whole clubbing system, in the course of 
the coming year, must fall to the ground, or 
the price of single subscriptions be raised. 




















OUR ARMIES. 


As we write this the two great armies in 
Virginia are reported to lie menacing each 
other on the opposite sides of the Rappahan- 
nock. Gen. Banks's expedition is on its way 
to Fortress Monroe, “or a market,” as the 
shipping accounts say. Burnside is either 
waiting for Banks to arrive at his post of ac-! 
tion—or is not—“ who knows?” For never 
has any secret been better kept, so far as the 
loyal public of the North is concerned, than 
the real destination of Banks's expedition. 
Guesses, of course, are numerous. Banks | 
has gone to Texas—“G. T.,” as they used to 
write from the South relative to vanished 
debtors; Banks has gone to Florida, to Mo- 
bile, to Savannah, to Charleston, to North 
Carolina, to Saffulk, to James river. Some 
thiok he will turn up at Suffolk, and that 
Burnside will then cross the Rappahannock, 
and perform his portion of a programme.— 
Perhaps. It is a natural guese—but nobody 
knows. 

In the Southwest, Grant seems to be 
moving on Grenada, Mississippi, in two co- 
lumns, down the two railroads which unite at 
that place—at the last report, drivii, “he 
rebels before him. 

Rosecrans, we judge, is concentrating for 
& movement against Chattanvoga, to redeem 
the patriots of East Tennessee. 

There are several indications of late that 
the rebellion is growing weaker. It will 
abide the shock, however. When that comes, 
if the result should be a Yorktown or a 
Waterloo to the rebels in Virginia, we be- 
lieve their game is up—their power effectual- 
ly broken. And while we do not pretend to 
be a prophet, or the son of a prophet, we be- 
lieve the beginning of the end is at haad. 
God grant that it may prove to be so. 





“COLONEL FLOYD’S WARDS.” 

In a recent letter from “ Marion Harland,” 
she informs us that the above is the title of a 
story she is now writing for Taz Post. It 
has a very attractive sound. 





A Srronea Resotvtion.—The following 
resolution was offered on the 5th inst. in the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Morrill, of 
Vermont, and paseed by an unanimous vote, 
with the exception of Mr. W. J. Allea, of 
Illinois. The vote stood yeas 145, nays 1:— 


Resol That at no time since the ex- 
istence of the rebellion have the forces and 
material in the hands of the Executive of the 


government been so ample and abundant for 
the speedy termination of the war as at the 
present moment; and that it ie the daty of all 
eval American citizens, regardless of ~— 
differences of opinion, and especially is it 

duty of every officer and soldier, and those 
in every branch of the goveroment, ( ~ 
ding the Legis'ature,) cordially to strike a 
assassins who have conapired to destroy 
existence, prosperity and freedom, of - 
we are justly proud at home and abroad, o 
which we stand pledged to perpetuate 

ever. 
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tlemen themselves, probably wil] be more 
have been made 
to the Government a eee amused than indignant at the portraits :— 
tL) . 
eo ie cab end tae ae a Py Ly 
giance Suapiene Gave teseece eekentiee nce Sieeets 
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above machines Philadelphia will be entitled 


everything, will at least get thirteen out of 
the twenty-four. Well, we honestly think 
she is entitled to about that proportion. 
Thirteen guillotines, properly impelled by 
steam, and working day and night, might 
make New York in the course of a few 
weeks, or months, quite an endurable city to 


having one of those guillotines set up in the 
famous East Room of the White House, in 
order that he may take a little exercise occa- 
sionally. His health suffers somewhat from 
confinement, and it is supposed a little exer- 
cise of a morning in chopping off heads will 
be almost equal to rail-splitting, for which 
occupation the President naturally pines. In 
case of any intervention on the part of Ea- 
gland and France, the heads of the ambassa- 
dors of those nations will go off at once with 
a jerk. 

Oh, there's nothing like a good guillotine, 

With honest old Abe to work the machine, 













































lot to dainty Gawain. 


odds. An eye so keen to see, a heart so hon 


of the lower creation that is touched upon. 





COMPLIMENTARY. 

M. Pelletan, a French writer, in a recent 
work, thus apostrophizes us “ Yankees :” 

“The American of the North, the ‘ Yan- 
kee,’ the ‘clown,’ the ‘ worshipper of the al- 
mighty dollar,’ behold what he does when 
the slavebolding South, as if to fasten upon 
the the tyranny of climate, tears the 
bond union. For a simple metapbysi- 
cal idea—the Union; for another abstract 
idea, legality; for a dozen of stars more or 
less on a stripe of bunting, the American of 
the North offers upon the altar of his coua- 
try his last man and his last dollar. Ie gives 
t» xample, never known before, of a volun- 
t. budget; he takes the rifle himself, ready 
to die for abstract justice. He learns the art 
of war, as the France of the Republic did 
under the fire of the enemy; he hesitates at 
first, he loses the battle at frat ; but be sure 
he wins the day at iast. Do you know any 

ander spectacle in history—any fairer apo- 

eosis of freedom ?” 

Thus, one good result of the present war, 
is, as the above indicates, already secured. 
No longer can Americans be taunted with a 
supreme love of filthy lucre. Whatever else 
may be said of them, it cannot be said that they 
put either their mopey or their lives above 
their principles. In fact, the general com- 
plaint of Europe now is, that they pour out 
both money and blood with too little regard 
for the value of those commodities. But his- 
tory will do us jusiice; in the light of the 
Future, it will be seen, that the great objects 
to be attained tully warranted the sacrifice. 


soil and emits two great honest spoon-shaped 
leaves that stand looking about in simple 
surprise, as if the world looked greatly differ- 
ent from what they expected,” till the hearty, 
buxom thing is glorified by its golden 
fruition ? 

“City boys in the country” is admirable. 
Every mother of three or four boys will tes- 
tify to its accuracy, and thank the writer who 
has so well depicted her trials and their pos- 
sible reward. 

To name all that we particularly like in 
these articles would be merely a dull cata- 
logue, 80 we give, asa sample taken almost 
at random, two little bits of rustic descrip 
tion, the one sweet and tender, the other full 
of fun that still draws a moral after it. 


“Are Braps Worta THerr Keerine ? 


“ The robin is our sweetest summer singer. 
This universal favorite has a variety of songs. 
All are sweet, but one rises far above all the 
rest. At evening, the sun gone down, the cows 
returned from pasture, the landscape radiant 
in its salient points, but growing dim and 
solemn underneath, then, as you sit musing 
in your door, you shall bear from a tree on 
the lawn a little distant, a continuous calling 
song, full of sweet importunity mingled with 
sadness. It is the cai] for ite absent mate. 
Sometimes it rolls and gurglcs for but a mo- 
ment, when a shadow fli's through the air, 
and a sudden flash of leaves, the song stops, 
two birds glide out upon the sky, oof fly to 
their home. But at other times the bird's 
grief is your gain. No coming mate shortens 
his song. Some remorseless boy has brought 
her down, to sing and build and brood no 
more ; some cat or hawk or gazing snake has 
dined upon the fair thing. And so, though the 
twilight falls, and the evening grows darker, 
the song calls on, pausing cay to change the 
manner, throwing in here and there c axing 
notes and staccato exclamations of imps- 
tience, but going back soon to the guabing, 
pinieg, yearning home call. Take al! my 
strawberries if you want them, ob, singe: ! 
Come to-morrow for my cherries! You p:y 
me in one single song for all that you can ea 
in a summer, and leave me still in your debt. 
For there is no such thing as paying for that 
which touches your heart, raises your im 

ion, wings your fancy, and carries you 
up by inspired thoughts above the level of 
sl fish life.” 





CINDERELLA’S SLIPPERS. 

The French novelist Balzac, shows in one 
of his novels, it is said, that Cinderella's slip- 
pers were not of glass, not verre, but rair, the 
ancient name of a very valuable kind of fur, 
the use of which was reserved by special 
edicts to the nobility. Two varieties of this 
fur were recognized, grand and menu vair 
(great and small vair,) the latter of which is 
referred to in the old English poetry as “ Mu- 
nisver.” So that Cindere!\a’s slippera, instead 
of being of such « fragile material as glass, 
were really of very fine fur. Our juvenile 
readers especially, will be thankful for this 
information ; as they must often have won 
dered how slippers that would bear to be 
danced in, could be made of such a fragile 

oo gam. “Joys AND Bornows oF Evos, 

“It has sometimes bappened that, when 
busy ahout the ‘chores’—fuddering the horse, 
or throwing down hay to the cows, we dis- 
covered a pest briaming with hidden egg 
Tne hat wes the bonded warehouse, of co 1: se 
But sometimes it was & cap not of suit«bie 
capacity. Then the pocket came in play, 
and chiefly the skirt pocketa Ol course we 
intended to transfer them immediately afer 
getting into the house, for ees are a8 Can- 
gerous ia the pocket, though fur different rea 
eons, as powcer would be in a forgeman’s 
pocket, And #0, baving finished the «ven- 
ing’s work, and pat the pin inw the stavle- 
aoor, We sauntered towards the house, be 
bind which, and right over Coestnut Hill, the 
broad moon 8'00d showering all the eas) wily 





Mx. Mason Jones —This is the name of 
an Irish gentleman, who is said to have at- 
tracted great attention in London as a lec- 
turer, and who is now lecturing in New York. 
We hope to bear him soon in Philadelphia 
The fact that Mr. Jones bas always enthu- 
siastically upheld the cause of the American 
a whea st Lome, entitles him to the 

dly greetings and good wishes of ev 
true hearted American. ae 

AcnricuLtune —We are indebted to the 
Hon. W. D. Kelley for s copy of the Report 
of the of Patents on Agrical- 


Admiring Mr. Beecher very truly, we do 
still sometimes allow, when pressed very 
hard by his severest critica, that there is a 
certain vein of coarseness that sometimes 
comes infelicitously to the surface alike in his 
oral and written discourses. But we are not |™ 
disposed to dwell very long on this point 
when we find so much in him that is good, 
true, and delightful. The most doughty 
knight does not always strike his blows with 
the daintiest grace. We prefer brave Launce- 


The articles in this little volume are as va- 
rious in shape and tint as the bits of glaes in 
a kaleidoscope, running through many phases 
of town and country life. Of the two classes 
of subjects we prefer the latter beyond all 


estly open to all the sweet influences of na- 
ture-are rarely met together. One of the 
great charms in his country pictures is the 
complete individualization of every member 


What can be better for instance than the de- 
scription of the pumpkin, from the moment 
that the quickly germinating seed “lifts the 


MRS. ELLEN WoOoD, 
Author of “Tux Eant’s Hares,” “East Lrewn,” “Tue Onannrvea,” &c. 


EDMUND KIRKE, 
Author of “Amono tue Pores.” 


The Publishers of THE POST take pleasure in announcing that their literary arrangements for 
the coming year are of « character to warrant them in promising « feast of good things to their J 
thousands of readers. Among the contributors to THE POST we may now mention the following 


HARLAND, 
Hippen Partn,” “Minas,” &e. 











collecting names for the 


the as fast as obtained, so that the su 


and not 


Address 


containing the advertisement or notice. 


balance of arded person 
tainly to all, instruct. We believe is will do | "Eves termes collecting mame for the tovta 


e dissatisfied with the delay. When the : 
amount of moncy ($60), is received, the machine will be duly forwarded. 


ta” Sample copics of THE POST sent gratis when requested. 


NO, 319 WALNUT STRERT, PHILADELPHIA. 


P. 8.—Editors who give the above one insertion, or condense the material portions of it for 
their editorial columns, shall be entitled to an exchange, by sending us a marked copy of the paper 


Machine Prewium, should send the names with 
bers mea: nm at once to receive their 
number of names (%), and whole 


DEACON & PETERSON, 





sures were forgot in the dreamy pleasure, and 
oe entering the house,—supper being 
already delayed for us,—we drew up the 
fully sunk into it, with a sup- 
pressed and indescribable crunch and liquid 
crackle underneath us, which brought us up 
again in the liveliest manner, and with out- 
cries which seemed made up of al the hen's 
cackles of all the eggs which were now hold- 
ing carnival in our pockets. Mucilis deacen- 
aus yy" " sed revocare gradum, &¢., which 
means, It is easy to cy into your pocket, 
bab bow to ob Gm ae cok that’s the 
question! And it was the question ! Bach 
a band-dripping business—such a scene 
when the slightly angry mother and the 
disgusted maid turned the pockets inside 
out.” 
* 


chair and 


“Three times within our melancholy re- 
membrance did we perform this shameful 
act, until a hen’s-nest ailected us with peculiar 
horror, 

“ Are we the only man that sits down on 
cage Is not the whole world huntiog nests, 
and laying up their treasures in pockets be- 
hind them, and stitting down on all their 
spoils when it is too late? Are there not 
other things beside eggs which are very fair 
on the outside, and very clean if tenderly 
handled, which, when broken, are most foul 
to the raiment and the touch? Are there no 
men whose experience of long-sought love is 
but eggs in the pocket of one who si's down? 
Are there no men filling their pockets with thin 
shelled, golden eggs, which fortune lays, and 
which they mean ww carry home and employ 
for all domestic uses, but which in the end 
are crushed and only soil their pockets ?” 


A Hlovusenorp Brony 
‘Jobn IHatifax,” 


Mistress asp Marp 
By Miss Meiocn, author of 
“Olive,” “The Ogilvies,” “The Head of the 
Family,” “Nothing New,” “Ayatha’s Hus 
band,” &c., &e. Harper & Bros, New York, 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philada. 


This latest work of Miss Muloch’s is cha- 
racterised by all that elevation and purity of 
sentiment which has been the chief clement 
of her well-deserved popularity. Its interest, 
however, is not 80 well sustained as has been 
the case with its predecessors. The story is 
avery simple and quiet one; the range of 
characters is limited, the emotions enbdued, 
and the whole picture painted in quict neutral 
tints. Hilary, the heroine, is a fui 
and the reader is pleased to see her long years 
of patient duty finally crowned with happy 
love, even if unable to realize the loveable 
ness of the man she chooses, the hard Scotch 
man, Robert Lyon, who leaves his love for a 
seven years absence with no better p'edge of 
affection to cheer her lonelinces than a com 

posed “ You must trust me, Hilary.” Women 
have strange ideals sometimes, The range 
of novel heroes has widened in al] sorts of 
unaccountable directions since the days when 
gtimness, middle-age, and ugly experieuces 
first became invested with interest in the per- 
son of Mr. Rochester; but we do not remem 

ber to have ever met with quite euch a hard 

favored specimen of a loveras Mr. Kobert 
Lyon. We may aflirm that he could not pos- 
sibly have been made a hero of by any one 
but a woman, 8 pre-eminently feminine wo- 
man, and moreover an unmarried one;—a 
proposition which we leave the reader to de 


creation, 


velope for him or herself. 
If Mies Muloch’s works can be character 
ized by any special gpithet it is that of “femi 


nine.” Her whole view of life is biased by 
her womanly characteristica. Love is lord 
of all for ber: not the composite love which 


we see bearing the wear snd tear of actus 
life, but an ideal of womaa's love, s Jemn, 
immutable, selfabnegatiog It is pure and 
beautiful, but lacks the healthy sphere of 
naturalness, without whose restraint even the 
best ideas and feelings become chimerical and 
r dangerous. 


Interrions AND SumManiesor THovcent 


A Hwrony or France. From the ear- 
liest time to the establishment of the Second 
Empire in 1852. Published by Harper & 
Bros., New York; and for sale by J. B. Lip- 
pinoott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Tun Paentareven ann Boox or Joanva 
Carmoauty Examinep, By the Riont 
Rev'p, Joun Wintiam Conenso, D. D., 
Bishop of Natal. Published by D. Appleton 
& Ca, Mew York; and for sale by W. P. 
Hasard, Philadelphia. 

Tux Simon ov Kicnmonp, A narrative of 
the Military Operations of Major-General G. 
B. McClellan During the Months of May and 
June, 1862, By Jog. Cook, special corres- 
pondent of the Philadelphia Presa. Pub 
lished by G. W. Childs, Philadelphia. 

Tus Puantrom Bouquet; A_ popular 
treatise on the art of skeletonizing leaves and 
seod vessels. By Kowanp Pannian, Pub 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila 
deiphia. 

Tun Two Homes; on, Fanning anv 
| Brenoinc, By Mra. Maperine Lestre, au 
| thor of “ Household Angela,” &c, Published 
by Andrew F. Graves, Boston; for sale by 
Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia, 

BSreotacies ron Youno Evea St. Pc 
tersburg. Published by Walker, Wise & Co, 
Boston, and for sale by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia 

Memos oy tux Rey, Nicnoras Mun 
RAY, D. D., (Kirwan). By Bamuncs. L Pame, 
author of “Travels in Europe,” &c. Pub 
lished by Harper & Bros, New York, aud 
for sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co, Philadel 
phia. 

A Manval or INvornMATION AND Sucans 
TIONS FoR Onsncr Leasona By Mancres 
WiLson, author of “ Wilson's Historical 5 
ries,” &c. Dublished by Harper & Brothers, 
New York, and for sale by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia. 








(@™ When X. Y. Z. arrived from Europe 
the other day, among the first things he ob 
served were the crowds of men on the streets 
wearing shoulder-+traps, and he asked his 
friend U. V. W. if the army was in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. “ Oh no,” said U., “the army 
is in Virginia.” “ Well, then, what are those 
men?” eaid X. “Officers,” rejoined U., sen 
tentiously. “Why, bow's that?” retorted X., 
sharply, “when you say the army 's in Vir 
ginia? Ob, I see it now,” continued X, 
waking up aa if from a brown study ; “they're 


Peace officers ["—-Philada Inquirer. 


CH The little daughter of Philip Dod 
dridge was once catechising a favorite lap 
dog. “ Do you know,” said she, “ who mate 
you?" The unconscious quadruped answer 
ed with a stupid stare. 
you!” resumed the questioner; “ you Doctor 
Doddridge’s dog, and not to know who made 
you r” 

tw” Acute Yankee in Kansas sells liquor 
in a gun-barre! instead of a glass, that he 
may avoid the law and make it appear, be 
yond dispute, that he is selling liquor by the 
barre! 

te” Tre Richmond papers say, that unlers 
some plan is devised to increase the supply 


mt of 


“Oh, shame upon 


of coal, there will be an unususl amo 
Richmond this winter. Coal is 
not only dear, but #0 scarce thal mony wi.! 


suffering in 


not buy if. 

tt A man ceases to be a eavare when 
you can awaken in him a desire to buy and 
well, 

tH” Fault ie found with the names of our 
new national ships. This is bard, for not 





By CN. Bovex In Two Volumes. Published 








Sure, for the year 1961. silver twilight! All earthly cares and tres- 


by William Veazie, Boston. 


only are those names original, bat they are 


aboriginal 








liberty and were glad to come back.” But in 
his next letter to the North he told a differ. 


tH Some months since, at the time the 
Richmond papers made mention of the con- 
firmation of Jeff. Davis in the Episcopal 
church, a little girl asked her mother if Jef. 
Davis would go to heaven if he died, The 
mother replied that she did not know any- 
thing about it. “ Well,” said the little girl, 
“there is one thing that I know.” Being 
asked what it was, she said, “I know, if Jetf, 
Davis goes to heaven, General Washington 
won't speak to him.” 

t# A pretty sinner may ebance to be 
more attractive than an ugly saint, and par- 
sons sometimes find it out, A good atory is 
told of a Yankee divine, of an advanced age, 
who married, for his second wife, a dameci 
young and handsome. Wheh the elders of 
the church came to him to inquire if the lady 
was a suitable person to make a useful figure 
a4 a parson's wife, he answered frankly that 
he didn't think she was, “ But,” added the 
irrepressible doctor, “although I don't pre 
tend she is a saint, she isa very pretty litte 
sinner, and / love her.” And the twain be 
came one flesh, 

tw” A strong minded lady (a very light 
“blue”) was asked what an “ Education M| 
nute” was like? when she replied, “I have 
not the smallest notion, my dear, but I con 
Jecture that every ‘ Hour of Progress’ must be 
composed of ‘ Education Minutes,’ " 

t@™ Mr. Dion Boucicault, the “ sensation” 
novelist, and “author” of The Coll giana, or 
the Colleen Hawn, bas a new work in the press 
called Miensa, or Nydia the Bind Girl The 
former work has been erroneously attributed 
to Gerald Gritfin, and the latter to Lytton 
Bulwer. Landon Punch, 

C# Be sure and pay your doctor's bills 
premptly, because the famous Dr. Flint, of 
Northampton, used to say that people who 
paid their doctor's bills regularly were apt to 
vet more careful treatment when sick than 
those who were poor pay, becanse the doc 
tors couldn't afford to have them die. 

th” Whiskey ia 840 a gallon in the rebel 
states, and awful mean at that. The cisti!la 
tion of grain is absolutely forbidden under a 
heavy penalty, and the people of Virginia 
have converted all their apples and peaches 


into alcoohol, The consumption of apple jack 


ls enormous, every “nip” of which costs a 
handful of Confederate shin plasters It ap 
pears that the higher liquor vets the more is 
drank there, The people wont keep sober 


for fear they will repeot of having engaged 
in the rebellion. 

CW It is onid thatthe rebel ge 
about to close the whole 


vernment ts 


of the newer 


} i r 


offices in the confederacy. It needs ail the 


paper that can be had to make confederat 


ss rp 
tH General Burnside’s war horse, “Co 
lonel,” ia described as a bay, with a compact, 


heavy body, and short, 
well eslculated for the weight of hia doughty 
rider 
carried his master through the Mexican War, 
Ile 
ia otill full of apirit, but tranquil as a stone 
under fre, which he eyes with supreme in 
difference 


stumpy lege, being 


“Colonel” is twenty years old, and 


immediately after he graduated, in 1847 


Ilia dignified composure is ruffled 
only by any attempt at familiarity on the part 
of a atranger,. With kindled eyes, he then 
starts back and strikes at him horizontally 


with hie fore foot 



























Battle in Tennessee. 

~ry* = nS mew just learned 

taken on our outpost 
revel. trooge weer, Gen, Seba Matpan, tp 
re troops rt a 
notorious guerilla leader. The fakt book 
place at Harteville this morni 
Col. Moore's 



















wens 




















Gen. Fry has been reinforced, and is now 
following the enemy em. 

General Buell and arrived here this 
morning. 


The War in the South-West, 

Camo, Iut., Dee. 6.—From the Memphis 
pepers we learn that Gen. we] 
tion, 20,000 strong, which left H a, 
some days ag, landed at Friar’s Point, 15 of 
20 miles below, and marched to Gre 
Mins, and took possession of that place om 
last Monday. 

A large number of the citizens of Grenada 
fled on the approach of our troops. 

The editor of tue Memphis Appeal had re- 
moved his newspaper estabiishment to Mart 
etta, Ga, 

Hefore the occupation of Grenada by the 
U. 5, troops, the rebels burned some 15 ur 20 
locomotives and about 100 cars. 


Miscellaneous. 

It is reported that the Navy Department 
has received information of the whereabouts 
of the pirate Alabama, and that the Vander- 
bilt has gone in search of her. 

Lately an attack was made by a regiment 
of cavalry, and another of infantry, on the 
rebels at Cold Kaoob, in Greenbrier county, 
Va, and « large number of prisoners 
much material were captured. 

There ia to be an election at Norfolk and 
the surrounding counties for a Member of 
Congress, 

The Virginia House of Representatives 
have passed resolutions asking Senator Carlile 
\ resign, on the ground thet he has not fal- 
filed tity pledges, aod shown himself suffl- 
Cléntly in favor of putting down the rebellion, 

The steamer Ocean Queen, from Aaspia- 
wall, reporté that @ heavy gale had visited 
that part of the country. “Two veesels wore 
wrecked, and the U.S brig Bainbridge was 
abandoned, afler her store: aad guns had 
been throwa overboard, 


C@™ When the brave Colone! Campbell, of 
the artillery corps of Pennsylvania Kowervea, 
was before @ military board of examiners, 
compowed of Weat Point Ca teta, they asked 
him what he would do with his battery if the 
enemy were in front, flankiog him on ‘she 
right , and approaching bis rear? He 
turoed to Lis examiners, aod with the ulmost 
cwlness replied, “TL would do as you did at 
Bull Run 


snd jet 


run like the d—i!" 

(2 Love —Love requires 
nol so as «epressionsa of love. 
Love demands lithe else thas power to feel 
and to rejaite love hic hter. 

C@” Mr and Mra. J. W. Perkina, of Aa- 
burn, having been marrie! len years, were 
complimented with a Tia Wed- 
ding. Among the fy articles presented 
to the happy couple where tn borns, and 
spoons, and an excruciating “ stove pipe” hat 


DewaNDe OF 
much proofs 


reat utly 


oft tn! : 

CW A litle boy asked his mother whag 
“blood relations” meant. She explained 
to him that it signified near relatives, ete, 
aftr thinking ® moment, he said: “ Then, 
mc ‘her, you must be the bloodiest relation 





t(#” Not a single type foundry is to b 


found seuth of Baltimore, and moat of 
southern papers, unless they succeed in get 
ting type from Rurepe, will be coumpelied, i 


the conree of aye ur, lo saaper 1 publiontiast 
on aceount of the worn-out condition of the 
type from which they are printed So far ae 
typography is concerned, the rebel papers 


already preseot @ wretched appearance, 

t#” A lad not long since speaking of » 
wloier in ome of the New York regimens 
who was wounded in haule, said: “ He wa 
killed, wounded, and missing, but the last we 








heard from him he was doing well.” 


I've get!” 
cw” We always like to see gentlemen and 
vies with beautiful rich gold rings on their 
ioyers, and long dirty dager-maile—it looks 
»neat and genteel, 


CW AN Axctent Letic.—Lately an an 
cot Evrasean tomb was discovered, whick 
iw for ages been hermetrically sealed under 
«eon of accretion, Thos: who entered saw 
«airiors reclining in their places, in their 
srmor and im seeir habits as they lived, the 
sor, make and material of their robes all 
msn and perfectly preserved, antil the ea- 
ranoe of the cuter aif caused them all alowly 
© fall to dust aad disappear, 
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Fo FIFTY TIMES A DAY | SWEAR 


A 6084. 
Po’ Gfty times « day I eweer 
Hew truly | 40 hate ber, 
An’ reck my brain to sce bow bow 
lp agtiness |i) rate ber. 

1 os’ ber « the names | ken, 
Minx, coquetie, base deceiver, 
But when she smiles on me sual. 

Aa angdl | believe her 


Dut yestereve | ewore, sen, 
I never wished to sce ber, 

Ap’ Uf | apted her o'er #0 fr, 
I'd tors away and Bee her ; 

] wiebed ber \a the deep blue sea, 
Aye! onywhere whatever, 

An’ vowed I would pot speak to ber, 
No! that I would na—never! 


Jast then « ban’ wee on my arm, 
A voice sald, * Donald— Mister |" 

1 tereed—ber arch ap’ pmiling fico 
Invited mo—I kissed ber! 

"Twas vale I tried to keep my vow, 
Lassics are so beguiling, 

Wha’ caa— he’ can « poor man do, 
When pretty woman's s:niling ? 


FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. 


[Chamber's London Journal condenses the 
actount of “Female 


There is no human being in this country 
prominestly brought before his fellow. 
creatures as the criminal, from (he moment 
that hie heinous offence against society is 
committed, to that wherein the judge pro- 


fuse the publication of his exploita, and there 
are not a few which mainly derive their 
popularity from the materials furnished by 
himecl{ and friends On the other band, there 
le pobody who |e eo lostantancously and com 
pletely lost sight of a» the felon after con 
Gemaation. In some of our courts of justice, 
there ls 4 trapdoor in the dock Itself, with a 
Steep ladder leading downwards, 1 know pot 
whither; but as soon as the last words of 
penal doom have been uttered, that trap is 
lifted, and the felon descenda, to be no more 
teen of men for years to come, Not more 
suddenly is be thus withdrawn from our 
physical eyes than from our mental vision. 
Another wretch at once monopolizes his 
place in our minds as ia the dock he has just 
quited. We know not, and we do not care 
to inquire, whither he ie gone. Even the 
sombre piles which receive such men -the 
very prisons themeclves—-have a faculty of 
getting out of sight. For every hundred of 
us who has seen the Ilouse of Parliament, 
there are not five who have set eyes on 
gloomy Millbank, not a mile to southward of 
them, and certainly not wanting in mag- 
nitude. Many prisons, too, are purposely 
erected as far as possible from the abodes of 
free men, on peninsulas jutting out to sea, or 
on desolate barren moore Of the daily lives 
of he men immured in these places, we hear 
nothing, save terrible 
takes place within them, and the devil shakes 
his chain with hideous clamor, Of felon men, 
leay, we know but litte and of felon wo 
men, nothing, The philanthropist, the «ta 
Ustician, and the magazine-writer could ob 
taln perm iesion without much dim ulty to 
visit their SrefAren in affliction, whenever 
they were so minded, but to be admitted into 
the precincts Cevoted io the fair sex, it wee 
Decessary to get an onler from the Secrewry | 
of Bate. To have female life in prison de 
scribed by « prison matron,” is, therefore, to 
have quite « new door opened in the social 
fabric 

Let us enter, We shall ace sights ead and 
Strange, and eves Whal some poopie (who are 
more fond of bokding up their hands in hor- 
ror than in helping folks in difficulties) call 
“shocking ,” but the experience may be bene- 


when some emeule 


she suffers her narrative to take « tinge of 

drollery, whicn greatly relieves its burror. 
The very Gret sacrifice that « female pri- 

soner has to make at the shrine of justice, is 


clasp their hands in horror at this sacrifice of 
their natura] adornment—weep, beg, pray, 
occasionally assume « defiant aititude, resist 
to the inst, and are finally overcome only by 
force. It is one of the most painful tasks of 
the prison this hair-cutting operation—more 

over, it ls, in my own opinion at least, a test 
of character. 
to her fate on the Instant, and, with a Sacra 
tie stoiclem, will compress her lips, submit 
herself to the shears, and march away w her 
bath afterwards ina business-like manner. A 
second will have « shivering ft over it, a 
third will weep passionately, and « fourth 
will pray to be spared the indignity, and im 

plore the matron, on ber knees, to go to the 
Indy superintendent, and state her case for 
her. Some women are impressed with the 
ides that coaxing will go a long way towards 
softening the matron's heart, or at least ob 
tain some relaxation of the rule, and permis- 
sion to retain a greater Jength of hair on their 
heads; consequently, they bestow many 
“my dears,” and “God bless you's,” on the 
operator. 

“The greatest trouble in my experience of 

orieon-life was with an old woman of sixty 
years of age, and with about the same num- 
ber of gray hairs on her head. Bhe was an 
old prison-bird—had spent two-thirds of 
her life in confinement, and was as vain of 
her personal appesrance as any gir! of seven 
teen. 
“'No, Miss B———.,’ she said, to the ope- 
rator, after catching sight of the scissors, and 
drawing herself up with the haughtiness of 
a duchess, ‘not this time, if you please, Miss 
Bb———., it can't be done.’ 

“Bat Miss b———— replied it could be 
done, and was absolutely necessary to be 
done before the prisoner left the room, 

“* Things bave altered a lite, Miss I ’ 
since I saw you last, I can assure you 
You've no power to touch a hair of my head, 
mum.’ 

“* How's that? 

“Tf you please, mum, I'm married ;' and 
the old woman regarded the matron with 
significant triumph, 

“*And what's that to do with it? sit down 

you really must sit down.’ 

“* What's that to do with it!" shricked the 
old woman indignantly; “why, + my Aus 
hand's hair now, and you daren't touch it, ac 
cording to law, It belongs to my husband, 
net to me, and you've no right to touch it 
Lord bless you, the Queen of England daren't 
lay « finger on it now!" 


These mistaken views—which are pre 





One woman will be resigned | 


hammocks to serve as crigolise, or transform 
their sheets into full petticosta, One very 
uproarious young lady, who was a)ways in 
the penal elass cell—when pot in the “desk” 


that of her hair, and this she onjects © very | celi— withdrew the wires in front of the win- 
much “Women whose hearts bave not | dows thereof, and made them serve as « sub- 
quailed, perhaps, st the murder of their in- | stitute fur “boning"—to stiffen her stays. 
fants, or the poisoning of toetr husbands, | As she only detached them here and there, 


the misappropriation would not bave been 
discovered had not the ingenious falr one 
fainted away in chapel one morning, a vic- 
tim to this extra tight-lacing. 

Among the ladies at Millbank and Brix- 
ton there is an incessant and piteous ap- 
peal for heir-pins; but a stony-bearted go- 
vernment will make no provision for this 
want, remarking that “string will do,” “Bless 
your handsome face, how charming you are 
looking this morning, miss,” observed one 
fair fatterer to our matron; “ there's a kind 
of color on your cheeks that just sets you off 
like. My dear good soul,” with a sudden 
drop of ber voice to a hasty whisper, “ have 
you got such a Uidog asa halr-pin to spare’ 
Pieces of glass are quite as much in request 
as with a tribe of savages. “A woman will 
break a window for a piece of glass, secure 
the largest piece in her bed, and mourn over 
the seeming accident with a display of feel- 
ing verging on the histrionic. This accident 
is often excused, and the cell searched for all 
the pleces. Asa rule, despite the most rigid 
scrutiny, the woman contrives to conceal one 
piece. With a background to her glass—a 
black piece of cloth filched from ber work, or 
the smoke from the gas or candle in her cell— 
she contrives an apoloyy for a looking-glass, 
and guards her treasure with zealous care. 
The possession of a trifle of this kind will 
often keep the worst woman patient for many 
weeks—the confiscation thereof will trans 
form her into a fury.” A threat to substitute 
white night-caps for the not very modish 
head-dreases at present In vogue at Millbank, 
“convulsed the prisoners with horror,” says 
our authoress, who is by no means given to 
exaggerated expressions, “ I remember once 
passing a cell,” says she, “the outer door of 
which had been left open one summer night 
by order of the doctor, when I was startled 
by the appearance at the iron grating of a 
figure in her night-dress—a poor, delicate 
woman who had turned from her bed to ex- 
change a few words with me. I had a can- 
dlestick In my hand at the time, and was 
passing to my own room at the end of the 
ward, ‘Lord bless you, miss" whined the 
woman; ‘I'm so glad to see you to-night; 
I've something on my mind,’ 

“*VYou must not talk; you'll disturb the 
other women.’ 

“*T'll only whiaper it-—-if you won't mind 
just a word, miss.’ 

“*Justa word’ is a great boon—an ever- 
lasting favor conferred—with the more grate- 
ful of this class, and I went nearer the grating 
to hear her statement. Beginning in a low, 





cleely the same sort of errors which, accord 
ing to the Saturday Keview, pervade all legal 


lachrymose vein, intended to arouse my sym 
pathy and interest in her coming relation, she 





novele—are very prevalent among female 
criminals, They are constantly invoking the 
ald of that Justice which they have cutraged, 
upon the They 
demand to see the governor; Ae knows the 
law of England, of course; they will make a 
full statement to the directors on the neat 


most frivolous pretences, 


board meeting, and please put their names 
Ruch 
an infamous violation of the laws of their 
native land they have never yet been witness 
to. They consider that the 
marriage (about which they have leas ortho 
dox views in other reapects) has something 
of the power of absolution ja it; and when a 
lady is brought back to her old quarters at 
Millbank or Hrixton, «he is anxiows to inform 
everybody of her having married since her 
last Incarceration, while “the husband, more 
often than otherwise, is alleged to be in the 
out of compliment to the 


down with that object in view, at once 


ceremony of 


army — probally 
military character of the governor and hia 
deputy.” Many of these ladies are physically 
competent to enter the profession of arme 
themse!ves, and at once give battle to the 


halrcutter Hlere is a picturé of such an 











ficial, nevertheless. The prisom matron has 
given usa photograph, and pot a pretty pie 
ture, of pena! life; & lady who is worked | 
fourteen bourse a day —“ and such work as 
the remarks with more truth than elegance | 
of sty le—bas pot much time for sentimental. | 
tien She is given to be rather han! open 
tender murderesees, and impressdble k! po. | 
Mmantecs, and even to consider them (as one | 
of ber charges weed to express it) “ rubbish.” | 
A romantic prison matron would indeed be | 
about as much oct of place asa flower in a 
Geog kennel. Bhe could not exist in it a dey, 
and certainly not a night—“ paring the dimly 
lighted wards, and listening for a breath or 
Mermsr that may be significant of one {ll at 
@ase Within the celle; checking at times art 
fal signals on the wal! between one prisoner 
and another; or pausing, perhaps for com- 
pany'’s sake, to whisper a * good-night’ to 





safe; listening perhaps to the wild snatches 
of song that well thence, and may personify | 
the screeching of seme demon, vindictive and | 
éefiant, and with no claim upon bumanity—_ 


indeed, is our mairon's occups- 
‘thon, that she becomes in a manner unecxed, 


: 


Amazon “She was a tall, powerful wo 
man, with a face of a tigress and the limbs 
of an athlete, and one glance was sufficient 
to convince the matrons ip attendance that it 
was beyond their power to master ber, On 
such Occasions, the guarde on duty in the 


| outer yarda, or in the men’s prison, are sum 


moned to put the handcuffs on, while the ne 
cesstry ceremony is gone Uarough. In this 
case it required three men te secure her 
wrist, whilet her hair was cut the requisite 
length, she strugg!ing and cursing, and swear- 
ing long after the operation was over—even 
when she Was in ber refractory cell, while 
the gas was burning feebly in the wards, the 
matron on night duty gliding nolselessly 
along the passagia, and the clock in the 
yard chiming the early hours of morning.” 
The female hair is the subject of incessant 
aniicty W its proprictress, even in a prison 
where there is nobody (male) to look at it 
“Seeing the doctor” is a privilege of which 
they avail themselves in large numbers, and 
very offen solely to obtain his professional 
advice respecting their capillary attractions 
“Will you be so good, sir, as to give me 
something to keep my hair from s-coming 
off? It ain't half as thick as it used to be, and 
I shall go out bald, sir, if you don't do some 
thing. It's s-coming out in handfula”™ Or 
“If you please, sir, 1] am sorry to say that | 
found some gray hairs in my head last night. 
It never happened before, sir, It's all this 
dreadful prison that's turning me gray.” 
Vanity is the Jast weakness to abandon the 
famale breast, nor is it found wise altogether 
to prevent ite demonstration, since, in some 
of the cases recorded by our authoress, it is 
not too much to say that it is the sole link 
that connects the Woman with the Human. 
Many female prisoners make use of the 
whiting of their walls to give « clearer ap 
pearance to their complexion. They draw 
oul the red threads from the coiton shirts 





permite ber to 40 20, they have to make, or from their aprous, and 
- , fa anes: ] boring canted them in wates, wanshe the 
ad , - Bye Prison Matron. ' coloring matter to their cheeks by way of 


rouge. They appropriate the ropés of their 


suddenly darted a long, naked arm through 
the grating, and hooked some of the melted 
tallow from the candle in my hand. 

“'Tt's only jist a serap of tallow for my 
hair, miss,’ said she, applying it to that trea 
sured ornament very rapidly with both hands; 
‘it do get awful rough without fat, to be sure! 
and I'm very much obliged to you, miss, God 
And with a triumphant laugh at 
her own darted from the 
grating into her bed.” These little ebullitions, 
which, in society without, would be consider 
ed almost indecorout form the agrements of 
life at Brixton or Millbank— the incidents of 
good- humor and of favorable calm. The 
monotony of prison is so hideously irksome, 
that it produces in a vast number of female 
cases What are called “ breakings out"—not 
escapes, but escape-valves, Even the quictest 


bless you" 


adroitness, she 


natures desire some sort of relief from the in- 
variable routine, “1 assure you, miss,” ob- 
served one somewhat impulsive matron to 
our authoress, “that when I hear the glass 
shattering and the women screaming, my 
temples throb, my ears tingle, and I want to 
break something—dreadfully.” There is the 
fun of the outbreak, and there is the laudable 
notion of retaliating upon the arm of the law. 
“Tl serve ‘em out for putting me in here,” is 
often the remark with which an act of whole- 
sale damage is accompanied. The prison 
blankets used to be torn in such infinitesimal 
strips that sacking slicets stitched with string 
were substituted, “ The demolition of thes 
being a trying ordeal for the finger-nails, they 
answered well for a time, until one woman, 
more cratly than her fellow-prisonera, made 
a feint of destroying ber dinner-can, and con 
cealing one strip of the metal, which she 
sharpened during the night; with this mur- 
derous instrument she cut up the sacking 
with great exultation, and called attention to 
her success in the morning. Some of the 
bollest women even make attewpts to set 
their cells on fire when the gas is lighted, and 
have so far succeeded as to have conveived 
great fear of being roasted alive before help 
arrived, and have therefore startled the whole 
prison with their clamors for release. 

“The strength of some of these women 
during their fits of frenzy is greatly in excess 
of the men’s It always mquires two, very 
often three, of the guards to force one fight 
ing, plunging woman from her cel) to the 
‘dark ; tables and bedsteads snapping under 
their hands like splints of firewood. One 
woman, named M'Williams—a woman of 
small stature, but of extraordinary strength 
—succeeded one night at Brixton in wreach- 
ing the inner door of a dark cell completely 
off its hinges” The lady's progress from her 
chamber to the place of punishment can be 
sometimes traced by shreds and patches of 
her own garments, by tufis of hair from the 
men's beads and whiskers, and by the but- 
tons of their official uniform. One young 
persen, who, besides great personal attrac 
thers, possessed the unusual advantage (for a 
female) of being an excellent boxes, was par- 
tial te “climbing to ber window-sill, sitting 
thereon, aad passing her hea, arms, an:' legs 
through the exterior iron bara In this ex- 





sing to change it, and expressing her satis 
faction at the state of affairs in general. 

“*Don't trouble yourself about me, Miss 
——,' she would say impudently in reply 
t the matron's remonstrance ; ‘ it's very com- 
for’ble up here, and one gets a mighty lot of 
fresh air, which the Lord knows is wanted. 
I ain't a coming down these eight-and-forty 
hours.’ 

“ And Johannab Lennan kept to her posi- 
tion until it became necessary to send for the 
male officers. 

“* Oh, here's the lads! she would remark 
on their arrival, ‘as if I couldn't have been 
allowed up here a bit! 

“*Are you coming down, Lennan? was 
the gruff demand 

“* Not if I can help it,’ was the response; 
‘I mean to stick here as long as I can, my 
fine fellows" and when she came away, it 
wee with the frame of the window in her 
hands.” 

Avother of our matron’s young charges 
war very considerate upon the subject of 
“ breakings out.” She must have them, but 
she was ready to put them off to a convenient 
Benen. 

“If you say it will put you out—that your 
head can't stand it—I'll wait a little while, 
mise,” 

“It is sure to put me out.” 

“ Tren Pll put it off. Just for a little while, 
you know.” 

“Very well.” 

“ You'll tell me when your head can stand 
it a little better?” she would ask quite child- 
ishiy, and, like a child, be appeased by a pro- 
mise to that effect. 

Sometimes, but not often, sheer wanton- 
ness rather than evil temper is the incentive 
to these extraordinary fits of energy. Our 
authoress gives us types of every class, and 
the pleasantest type of all is a dreadfully 
boisterous one of the name of Tib. She is 
not much worse than several school-boys of 
our acquaintance; but then if she only were 
a school boy, poor girl! 

“Her favorite amusement when proceed- 
ing to chapel was to tread on the heels of the 
woman preceding her, pull her hair or the 
back of ber bonnet, thrust playfully a pin 
into any part of her person that might 
be handy for the purpose, and almost choke 
herself with suppressed laughter at the in- 
dignation aroused. In chapel it was a mat- 
ter of impossibility to keep her decorous; 
she would sift uneasily in her seat, fidget with 
her feet, drop her hymn-book, whisper fre- 
quently to her neighbor, stand up at unrea- 
sonable periods, or struggle hard with the 
next woman, who, perhaps, had sought to 
bring her back to her seat by jerking at the 
skirt of her dress. Her power of grimace 
was something remarkable, Her facial con- 
tortions would convulse a whole ward with 
laughter.” When remonstrated with she 
would be penitent for several minutes, and 
then have a good “ break-out,” to indemnify 
herself for the unnatural calm. “It's such a 
jolly breeze, miaa,” she would say exultingly, 
as she danced about her cell after breaking 
all her windows, smashing her table, strew- 
ing the floor with fragments of sheets, blan- 
kets and rug, and winding up with an on- 
slaught on her own personal apparel; “ have 
the men been sent for yet?” This lady once 
took a “header” into the snow bank that 
fringed the exercising ground at Millbank, 
and disappeared for a moment altogetie:. 
Poor Tib! It is pleasanter to linger over 
her rough horse-play than to think or write 
of matters contrasted with which these 
things are innocent frolics 
As a class, says our authoress, mournfully 
but quite decisively, these women are “ des- 
perately wicked—deceitful, crafty, malicious, 
lewd, and void of common feeling.” A very 
bad woman at Millbank is a demon. No two 
lines, in the opinion of the pr’son matron, 
are more true to human nature than these 
For men at most differ as heaven and earth, 

But women, worst and beat, as heaven and hell. 

The commonest wisdom of the world de- 

serts them as well as all the virtues. The 

male prisoners are influenced by some 

amount of reason and forethought, but the 

female prisoner flies in the very face of pru- 

dence, and acts more like a mad creature 
than a rational human being. Very literally, 
she feara neither god nor man. Let a single 
type of this terrible class suffice, “One wo- 

man, named Honor Matthews, the most des- 
perate and abandoned of a desperate class, 
once refused to leave the “dark” when her 
time had expired, flang herself on the floor, 
and announced her intention to remain there, 
The “ dark” suited ber; she should “ break 
out” directly; she was put into her old cell, 
or attempt some one's life, threats which she 
swore to execute as soon as a favorable op- 
portunity for committing cither of these acts 
occurred. The woman's stay in the “dark” 
had been a long one, but there was no help 
for it, save to submit to her continuance 
there. She was one of the worst characters 
in the prson—unteachabie, intractable and 
malicious The door of the dark cell closed 
upon ber again, and day after day passed— 
even week afler week— without any signs of 
her altering her determination. The usual 
prison food was given her each day—I am 
not quite certain that even extra food was 
not allo. wed—and every inducement urged to 
prevail upon ber to retura to her customary 
duties. The matron in attendance had a fa- 
vorite litle kitten, which was accustomed to 
follow her about the wards; and it chanced 
that, in opening the door to attend to this 
woman, the kitten concealed itself is the cell, 
and was locked up with the prisoner. This 
feline intruder would have been bailed asa 
welcome guest by most women under the 
same circumstances; but this prisoner had 
never shown any affection for a living thing 
within the prison walls The kitten was 
missed, and search made for it. The woman 
im the dark cell maintained she had seen no- 
thing of it. “ What made any one think she 
knew about the kitten?” The cell was 
opened, and the little animal found suffo- 





cated. “That's how I should like to serve 


traordinary and ridiculous position, Lennan | the whole of you" growled the heartless 
would remains for « considerable time, refu- | wretcb.” 


Cruelty to animals is, however, not a com- 
mon feature even with the worst women. 
Mice and sparrows are cagerly lured into the 
cells, to be made much of, and these effect 
considerable good with their hosts, so excel- 
lent is the exercise of kindness. Nor is even 
tender poetic feeling banished from the 
breasts of these unhappy women in all cases, 
Oar matron was once looking in the course 
of her duty, through the “inspection” hole 
of « cell, and perceived the inmate “ with 
her elbows on the table, gazing on a common 
daisy, which she hed lucked from the patch 
of grass during Ler rounde—one of those 
rade, repulsive, yet not wholly bad prisoners, 
from whom no display of sentiment was an- 
ticipated. Yet the wistful look of that wo- 
man at her stolen prize was a gleam of as 
true sentiment as ever breathed in a poet's 
lines. A painter might have made much of 
her position, and a philosopher might have 
moralized concerning it, for the woman wept 
at last, dropped her head down on the table 
between her hands, and shed her bitter tears 
silently and noiselessly. The prison daisy 
must have spoken of the old innocent times 
—of the fields she crossed once with old 
friends—perhaps of daisies like unto that be- 
fore her, which were growing on her mo- 
ther’s grave. Six months afterwards I saw 
that flower pressed between the leaves of her 
Bible—a little treasure I ehould not have had 
the heart to take away, had there been any 
laws of confiscation concerning daisies in 
“the books,” 

The desire for companionship is to some 

slight extent gratified among these poor crea- 
tures by the adoption of a prison “ pal,” but 
they can have no communication with her 
without getting into trouble, and the smug- 
gling of a folded scraw)] inte her hand as 
they pass her in the passage, or the execution 
of a concerted piece with their fingers on the 
walls of their respective cells, is the extent 
of their friendly communion, In the prison 
infirmary, however, besides better diet and 
laxer discipline, there is society to be got, as 
well as that blessed thing we call “a change;” 
and therefore to get laced on the sick list is 
the Millbank heaven. The schemes for at- 
taining this end are unceasing, and the wo- 
men care not at what sacrifice it is gained. 
Self-mutilation, and wanton destruction of 
health, are considered as nothing in the 
struggle to reach the infirmary ward. “A 
woman will coolly pound a piece of glass to 
powder, and bring on internal hemorrhage, 
nay, often bring herself to the dark threshold 
of death's door, for the mere sake of the 
change. Bad hands and arms and feet will 
be studiously contrived by means of scissors, 
thimble, or a half-penny fastened to a wound; 
madness will be feigned, and stay-laces be 
twisted round the neck till respiration al- 
most ceases.” They perform this feat with 
a piece of list, or string, or a rope from 
their beds—there is no keeping every im- 
plement of self-destruction from a woman 
—and standing on their pail, put their 
heads into « running nooze fastened to 
iron work of the ventilator in the door, and 
then they give a kick to the pail, which sends 
the water streaming underneath the door, 
and alarms the matron—now and then not 
quite in time, With the less determined, 
tying a stay-lace round the neck, till the eyes 
nearly drop out of the head, and then wait- 
ing patiently for the arrival of the next 
comer, is quite a fashionable amusement. 
Pricking the gums with a needle to feign the 
spitting of blood, and soap-pills to give foam- 
ing at the mouth, occur, of course, to the 
meanest capac'ties; but some will grow so 
stark and stiff as to counterfeit death itself, 
and others will self-inflate themselves like 
the Nassau balloon. These last, when taken 
to the sick ward, will recover slowly, sit up 
for a day or two, and then take to their beds 
once more, and begin gradually to expand, 
In the infirmary, of course, all sufferers, 
whether themselves the cause of their 
ailments or not, meet with every kind- 
ness. It is right to state, too, that the go- 
vernment exhibits, in other respects, a con- 
sideration and tenderness for these prison- 
women that may well be called paternal. On 
the day of liberty, women who live in the 
country are conducted to the railway station, 
seen into the carriage by a prison matron, 
and their fare paid by government to the sta- 
tion nearest home; if they are residents in 
London, 8 matron accompanies them home, 
and with a few parting words leaves them 
with their friends. Alas, and what friends 
these often are! An entire chapter of these 
interesting volumes is devoted to describing 
the various kinds of prisoners’ friends. These 
descriptions are admirably graphic, but we 
have only room for one short specimen, 
which is unhappily the most ordinary type. 
The interviews take place in the presence of 
a matron, who sits within a wire screen that 
runs between the visitor and the visitee. Let 
a husband and wife be meeting for the first 
time : 

“ Husband, Well, you've made a mess of it 
this time, Sue, by George! 

“ Wife. So it seems. 

“ Husband, All your own fault, you know. 

“ Wife, Don't stand there telling lies, Joe. 
If it hadn't been for your blackguard goings 
on, I should never have come to this. 

“ Husband, You did it all yourself—you 
know you did. What, do you want to make 
this lady («ith a jerk of his thumb) to the matron 
on duty) believe all your cussed stories for?” 
&ec 

There are, indeed, heart-broken mothers, 
forgiving fathers, and other really loving 
visitors, whose interviews are touching in- 
deed; but the above is an example of the 
most common sort of “ friends” that pay their 
visits to Millbank and Brixton once in three 
months) Government is a far more true and 
tender friend than these. It devises methods 
by which good conduct has its reward, not 
merely in remission of sentence, but in treat- 
ment within the prison walls; and when that 
good conduct has extended over 4 cer- 
tain time at Millbank, the prisoner is re- 
moved to the less severe discipline of Brixton, 
and from that again to the comparative com- 





fort of Fullham Refuge. Now and thea, toa, 


was the worst the present writer ever re- 


taken lenity (as I still believe it to have been) 
this abominable pair were spared, and have 
now even attained their liberty after a long 
penal servitude, After they had quietly 
worked their way to “association,” or the 
right of companionship, they were consider- 
ately allowed to occupy the same cell, instead 
of each being placed with a stranger. Their 
first meeting was marked by this outburst of 
affection: “ Well, Elizabeth.” “Well, mo- 
ther." Then they sat down opposite to one 
another to work. After a week's “ associa- 
tion,” a matron asked the daughter whether 
she was not glad to have her mother as her 
companion. 

“ Yo—es, lady,” was her hesitating answer; 
“ it’s a kind of change, but”—with alittle im- 
pulsive dash—“she do make a great mess 
and litter, to be sure !” 

This apathy was the combined result of 

brutish ignorance and excessive penury. Our 
prison matron is not inclined to believe in the 
innocence of prisoners, but in this case she 
is of opinion that this hideous unimpassion- 
ability was more to the cause of the younger 
child’s death than any studied attempt to 
starve her. As to what is the chief cause of 
all the wickedness which she describes, our 
authoress is not in the least doubt whatever. 
It is Besotted Ignorance. Out of three hun- 
dred Millbank women, ninety-six can neither 
read nor write, and only twenty-two are able 
to do so with ease, “ Freedom with these was 
the liberty of the wild beast—free to roam 
any where, uncared for and unchecked ; left to 
wander in the darkness, without one helping 
hand stretched forth to lead them to a brighter 
life; no honest example ever before them; 
but the path of evil they were to follow, 
clearly indicated by all with whom they came 
into contact.” The poor creatures themselves 
know this. They absolutely taunt the lady 
prisoners with their superior education. 
“You was larn’t better than us,” they say, 
“and shouldn't ha’ come here.” When we 
have done splitting hairs about sectarian 
dogmas, we shall perbaps some day think of 
Compulsory Education, and until we do so 
the prison matron’s occupation will not be 
gone. Education within the walls is found 
to be almost futile. With such indocile and 
stupendously ignorant pupils, the prison- 
school is a mere burlesque of teaching. 
Let us conclude our notice of this wise but 
melancholy book with at least one cheerful 
statement. When the term of a woman's 
punishment is over, there is one “helping- 
hand stretched forth to lead her to a brighter 
life,” in the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
It is called, and justly, by these unhappy 
creatures, “The Home.” Twice have we 
advocated in these columns its claims to the 
pecuniary assistance of our readers. The 
authoress of Female Life in Prison corrobo- 
rates all that we have said of it. Over her 
volumes many a tear will be dropped from 
sympathising eyes ; but would it not be better 
for some of us to drop a subscription ? 


THE SABBATH MORN. 


Ob! for a sweet and holy calm 
To rest upon the soul to-day; 

That sacred peace which, like a balm, 
Takes all terrestrial care away ! 





Come, heavenly Spirit! light, and peace, 
“And every holy gift, are thine; 

Grant us this day thy rich Increase, 
And with new-kindled glory shine. 





Avtnors Never Futty Unperstoop.— 
Bulwer says, in the last number of “The 
Caxtons:”"—" Genius has many conceptions, 
many subtle beauties of thought, many arca- 
na in occult wisdom, of which it is fully 
cognizant, and which no critic ever detects. 
Certain I am thatevery author who has writ- 
ten a book with earnest forethought and 
fondly cherished designs, will bear testimony ¢ 
to the fact, that much which he meant to 
convey bas never been guessed at in any re 
view of bis work ; and many a delicate beauty 
of thought, on which he principally valued 
himself, remains, like the statue of Isia, aD 
image of truth from which no hand lifts the 


veil.” ; ; 


Beacirc. Lecenp.—There is a beautiful 
legend illustrating the blessedness of per- 
forming our duty at whatever cost to our 
own inclination. A beautiful vision of od 
Saviour had appeared to a monk, and in 
silent bliss he was gazing upon» it. The hour 
arrived in which it was his duty to feed the 
poor of the convent. He lingered not in his 
cell to enjoy the vision, but he left it to perform 
his humble duty. When he returned, he 
found the blessed vision still waiting for him, 
and uttering these words, “ Hadst thou stayed, 
I must have fied.” 


{@ The Albany Gas Company, a corpe- 
ration with a soul, has refused to sell its coke, 








and determined to give it to the poor. 
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THE FIRST FIRE. 


BY JOHN J. PIATT. 





Dearest, to-night upon our Hearth 
See the first fire of Autumn leap— 

The first that we with festal Mirth 
For loving Memory keep. 

Sweet Fairy of the Fireside, come 

And guard our altar-fame of Home! 


Without, October breathes the night, 
Cold dews below, cold stars on high ; 

The chilly cricket sees our light 
Reach welcoming arms a nigh, 

And sighs to sing his evening song 

Upon our Hearth the Winter long. 


Blithe crieket! welcome, singing, here! 
I half recal) dead Autumn's cold, 

Half-close my eyes to dream, my dear, 
Their sadness vague and old: 

The Fireside Fairy laughs and tries 

With bursting sparks to shell my eyes! 


Ill-timed the gay conceit, I know ; 
On the dark hills that near us lle 


"af he Autumn not go) 

the Autumnal sky 

8 e tents that everywhere 
Keep ghostly white the moonless air. 


The sentinel walks his lonely beat, 
The soldier slambers on the ground ; 
To one, hearth glimmers far are sweet— 
One dreams of fire-side sound! 
From unforgotten doors they reach, 
Dear sympathies, more dear than speech. 


1 think of all the homeless woe, 
The battle-winter long ; 
Alas, the world —— the hearth’s a-glow! 
And lo, the cricket’s song 
Within! The Fairy’s minstrel sings 
Away the ghosts of saddest things! 


The fire-emile keeps our walls in bloom— 
Home’s Summer-light a flower, I deem; 
And look, the pictures in the room, 
How beautiful! a-gleam ; 
A window there with rose and bee— 
The Olive-Dove’'s in from the sea! 


A cottage in a Summer land, 
And one whose shadow walks before, 
(Snow peaks afar in sunset stand); 
Vines flatter o’er the door, 
Half-hiding in a sunlit place, 
But cannot hide a sunlit face. 


And, yonder, bending o’er a child, 

An angel with a yearning grace, 
Rosy with fire-bloom lingers mild— 

A mother's tender face! 
Her wings (the boy has dreaming eyes), 
Show that she came from Paradise. 


Near by, the same: her arms about 
A child just kissed from Summer sleep 
(Still rocks the cradle): laugh and shout 
Within her bosom keep 
Sweet echoes dancing. Which is best, 
The ange) blessing—mortal blest ? 


A torrent lost in rainbow spray ; 

A flock (its shepherdess the moon) 
Asleep; the laureate-lark of Day 

At home some even in June; 
Dear humble fancies of the heart, 
When Art was Love in love with Art! 


Blithe dance the flames and blest are we! 
Withont, the funeral of the year 
Is preached by every mournful tree ; 
The tree in blossom here 
Knows no lost leaves, no farewell wing 
In vain will Autuinn preach to Spring! 


The cricket dings. His song’ You know, 
Warm prophecies of dearest days— 
(Horizons lost, of long ago, 
Crumble within the blaze!) 
Of nights aglow with light that blesses, 
And wine from Home's enchanted presses. 


The cricket sings, and, as I dream, 
Your face shows tender smile and tear, 
What angels of the hearth a-gleam, 
Wingless, have lighted here? 
Sing, cricket, sing of these to-night; 
The first fire of our home fs bright! 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
Avrnor or “Tue Caanntnos,” “ East 


Lynne,” “Tue Ear.’s Hers,” 
“A Live's Secret,” Erc. 


—_—— 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
“year 1862, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk’s 


«ict of Pennsylvania.) 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


DRESSING UP FOR 


A GHOST. 


And 80 the mystery was out. And the 
ghost proved to be no ghost at all,—to be no 
husband of Sibylla,—come to disturb the 
peace of her and Lionel; but John Massingbird 
in real flesh and blood. 

There was so much explanation to ask and 
to be given, that Jan was somewhat hindered 
on his way to Hook's. ; 

“TI can’t stop,” said he, in the midst of 
long sentence of John's, “ Alice Hook may be 
dying. Will you remain here till I come 
back ?” 

“If you are not long,” responded John Mas- 
singbird. “TI intend this to be the last night 
of my concealment, and I want to go about, 
terrifying the natives. The fun it has been !” 

“Fun, you call it! remarked Jan. “If 
Hook's girl does die, it will lie at your door.” 

“ She won't die,” lightly answered John — 
“Tll send her a ten-pound note to make 
amends. Make you haste, Jan, if I am to 
wait.” 

Jan sped off to Hook's’ He found the girl 
Very ill, but not so much so as Cheese had in- 
timated. Some unseemly quarrel had taken 
Place in the cottage, which had agitated her. 

“ There's no danger,” mentally soliloquized 


He found John Massingbird—restiess John ! 
—restless as ever !—pacing before the trees 
with hasty strides, and bursting into explo- 
sions of laughter. 

“Some woman was coming along, from 
one of the cottages by Broom's, I expect, and 
I appeared to her, and sent her on, howling,” 
he explained to Jan. “I think it was Mo- 
ther Sykes. The sport this ghost affair has 
been f” 

He sat down ona bench, held his skies, 
and let his laughter have vent. Laughter is 
contagious, and Jan laughed with him, but 
in a quieter way. 

“ Whatever put it into your head to perso- 
nate Frederick?” inquired Jan. “Was it 
done to frighten the people?” 

“Not at first,” answered John Massing- 
bird. 

“ Because, if to frighten had been your mo- 
tive, you need only have appeared in your 
own person,” continued Jan. “You were 
thought to be dead, you know, as much as 
Fred was. Fred is dead, I suppose f” 

“ Fred is dead, poor fellow, safe enough. I 
‘Was supposed to be dead, but I came to life 


“ Did you catch Fred's star when he died ?” 
asked Jan, pointing to the cheek. 

“No,” replied John Massingbird, with an- 
other burst of laughter, “I get that up with 
Indian ink.” 

Bit by bit, Jan came into possession of the 
details, Atleast, of as much of them as John 
Massingbird deemed it expedient to furnish. 
It appeared that his being attacked and rob- 
bed and left for dead, when travelling down 
to Melbourne, was perfectly correct. Luke 
Roy quitted him. Believing he was dead, 
Luke would not have quitted him so hastily, 
but that he wished to be op the track of the 
thieves, and he hastened to Melbourne, After 
Luke’s departure, John Massingbird, as he 
phrased it, came to life again. He revived from 
the suspended animation, or swoon, which, 
prolonged over some hours, had been mis- 
taken for death. The bullet was extracted 
from his side, and he progressed pretty rapid- 


and had come in contact—amongst other 
people—with a family of the name of Eyre. 
Luke—if you have not forgotten--had said 
to Mr, Eyre that he had obtained a clue to 
the men who robbed his master; such, at 
least, was the information given by that 
gentleman to Sibylla Massingbird, on her 
subsequent sojourn at his house. He, Mr. 
Eyre, had said that Luke had promised to re- 
turn the following day and inform him how 
he sped in the search, but that Luke never 
did return ; that he had never seen him after- 
wards. Alltrue. Luke found the clue, he 
thought he had gained, to be no clue at all; 
but he heard news that pleased him better 
than fifty clues would have done—that his 
master, Mr. Massingbird, was alive. One 
who had travelled down to Melbourne from 
where John was lying, gave him the infor- 
mation. Without waiting to break bread or 
draw water, without giving another thought 
to Mr. Eyre, Luke started off there and then, 
to retrace his steps to John Massingbird. 
John was nearly well then, and they returned 
at once to the diggings. In his careless way, 
he said the loss must be given up for a bad 
job; they should never find the fellows, and 
the best plan was to piék up more gold to re- 
place that gone. Luke said he had written 
home to announce his death. Jobn went 
into a fit of laughter, forbade Luke to con- 
tradict it, and anticipated the fun he should 
have in surprising them, when he went home 
on the accumulation of his fortune. Thus 
he stopped at the diggings, remaining in com- 
plete ignorance of the changes which had 
taken place; the voyage of Frederick and his 
wife to Melbourne, the death of Mr. Verner, 
the subsequent death of Frederick; and 
above all—for that would have told most on 
John—of the strange will left by Mr. Verner, 
which had constituted him the inheritor of 
Verner's Pride. 

But fortune did not come in the rapid man- 
ner fondly expected by John. The nuggets 
seemed shy. He obtained enough to rub 
along with, as he phrased it, and that was 
all. The life did not ill suit him. To a man 
like Lionel Verner, of innaté refinement, just 
and conscientious, the life would have been 
intolerable, almost worse than death. John 
was not overburthened with any one of 
those qualities, and he rather liked the life 
than not, One thing was against him; he 
had no patience. Roving about from place 
to place, he was satisfied nowhere long. It 
was not only that he perpetually changed the 
spot, or bed, of work, but he changed from 
one settlement to another. This was the rea- 
son probably that Captain Cannonby had 
never met with him; it was more than pro- 
bable that it was the cause of his non-success. 
Luke Roy was not so fond of roving. He 
found a place likely to answer his expecta- 
tions, and he remained at it; so that the two 
early, and did not again meet after- 
wards. 

Suddenly John Massingbird heard that he 
had been left heir to Verner’s Pride. He 
had gone down to Melbourne; and some new 
arrival from England—from the county in 
which Verner’s Pride was situated—men- 
tioned this in his hearing. The stranger was 
telling the tale of the unaccountable will of 
Mr. Verner, of the death of Jobn and Fre- 
derick Massingbird, and of the consequent 
accession of Lionel Verner; telling it as a 
curious bit of home gossip, unconscious that 
one of his listeners was the first-named heir 
—the veritable John Massingbird. 

Too much given to act upon impulse, giving 
himself no time to ascertain or to inquire 
whether the story might be correct or not, 
Jobn Massingbird took a berth in the first 
ship advertised for home. He possessed very 
little more money than would pay for his 
passage; he gave himself no concern how he 
was to get back to Australia, or bow exist in 
Eogiand, should the news prove incorrect, 
but started away off-hand. Providing for 
the future had never been made a concern 


by John Massingbird. . 





Sennen be beck 0 good toe 


in England, % was necessary to proceed he persisted that he should be dead. Almost 
rather cautiously; and John, careless and better go back, unsatisfied, to Australia 


reckless as he was, could not ignore the expe- 
would not be altogether prudent to show 


Pride, unleas his pocket were weighty enough 
to satisfy sundry claims which would inevi- 
tably flock in upon him. Were he sure that 
he was the legitimate master of Verner's 
Pride, he would have driven up in a coach- 
and-six, with flying flags and streamers to 
the horses’ heada, and so have announced his 
arrival in triumph. Not being sure, he pre- 
ferred to feel his way, and this could not be 
done by arriving openly. 

There was one place where he koew he 
could count upon being sheltered, while the 
way was “felt.” And this was Giles Roy's. 
Roy would be true to him; would conceal 
him {if need was, and help him off again did 
Verner’s Pride, for him, provea myth. This 
thought John Massingbird put in practice, 
arriving one dark night at Roy's, and nearly 
startling Mrs. Roy to death. Whatever fan- 
ciful ghosts the woman may have seen be- 
fore, she never doubted that she saw a real 
ghost now. 

His first question, naturally, was about the 
will. Roy told him it was perfectly true that 
a will had been made in his favor; but the 
will had been superseded by a codicil. And 
he related the circumstance of that codicil's 
mysterious loss, Was it found? John 
eagerly asked. Ah! there Roy could not 


Then, couldn't he tell whether he was the 
heir or not? whether Lionel Verner held it 
by established right or by wrong ? he asked. 
And Roy shook his head—he could not. 
Under these uncertainties, Mr. John Mas- 
singbird did not see his way particularly 
clear. Either to stop, or to go. If he stopped 
and showed himself, he might be unplea- 
santly assured that the true heir of Verner’s 
Pride inhabited Verner’s Pride; if he went 
back to Australia, the no less mortifying fact 
might come out afverwards that he was the 
heir to Verner’s Pride, and had run away 
from his own. 

What was to be done? Roy suggested 
perhaps the best plan that could be thought 
of—that Mr. Massingbird should remain in 
his cottage in concealment while he, Roy, en- 
deavored to ascertain the truth regarding the 
codicil. And John Massingbird was fain to 
adopt it. He took up his abode in the upper 
bedroom, which had been Luke's, and Mrs. 
Roy, locking her front door, carried his meals 
up to him by day, Roy setting himself to fer- 
ret out—as you may recollect—all he could 
learn about the codicil. The “all” was not 
much. Ordinary gossippers knew no more 
than Roy whether the codicil had been found 
or not; and Roy tried to pump Matias, by 
whom he got baflled—he even tried to pump 
Mr. Verner. He went up to Verner’s Pride, 
ostensibly to ask whether he might paper 
Luke’s old room at his own cost. In point 
of fact, the paper was in a dilapidated state, 
and he did wish to put it decent for John 
Maaaingbird ; but he could have done it with- 
out speaking to Mr. Verner. It was a great 
point with Roy te find favor in the sight of 
Mr. Massingbird, his possible future master. 
Lionel partially saw through the man; he 
believed that he had some covert motive in 
secking the interview with him, and that Roy 
was trying to pry into his affairs, But Roy 
found himself baffled also by Mr. Verner, as 
he had been by Matiss, in so far as that he 
could learn nothing certain of the existence 
or non-existence of the codicil. 

Two days of the condemned confinement 
was sufficient to tire out John Massingbird. 
To a man of active, restless temperament, 
who had lived almost day and night under 
the open skies, the being shut up in a small, 
close room, was well nigh unbearable. He 
could not stamp on its floor (there was no 
space to walk on it,) lest any intrusive neigh- 
bor below, who might have popped in, un- 
wanted, should say, Who have you got up 
aloft? He could not open the window and 
put his head out, to catch a breath of fresh 
air, lest prying eyes might be cast upon him. 
“T can't stand this,” he said to Roy. “A 
week of it would kill me. I shall go out at 
night.” 

Roy opposed the resolve so far as he dared 
—having an eye always to the not dis 
pleasing his future master. He represented 
to John Massingbird that he would inevi 
tably be seen: and that he might just as well 
be seen by day as by night. John would not 
listen to reason. That very night, as soon as 
dark came on, he went out, and was seen. 
Seen by Robin Frost. 

Robin Frost. whatever superstitions or 
food feelings he may have cherished, regard- 
ing the hoped-for reappearance of Rachel's | 
spirit, was no believer in ghosts in a general 
pointof view. Infact, that it was John Mas- 
singbird’s ghost never once entered Robin's 


diency. There were certain reasons why it 
himself in the neighborhood of Verner’s 


' ther Lionel.” 


| A bright idea occurred to John Massing- 
bird. He would personate his brother. Fre- 
derick, so far as he knew, had neither credi- 
tors nor enemies round Deerham; and the 
likeness between them was so great, both in 
face and form, that there would be little diffi. 
culty in it, When they were at home together, 
John had been the stouter of the two: but 


of that, had had any to wear—and painted 
an imitation star on his cheek with Indian 
ink. His bair, too, had grown long on the 
voyage, and had not yet been cut: just as 
Frederick used to wear his. John had favor- 
ed a short crop of hair; Frederick, long. 
These little toilette mysteries accomplished, 


climax arrived at. He met old Matthew 
Frost; he frightened Dan Daff into fits; 
frightened 


had been cholcest sport to John Massing- 
bird. The trick might not have availed with 
Robin Frost, but they had found a different 
method of silencing him. Of an easy, good. 
tempered nature, the thought of any real 
damage from consequences bad been com- 
pletely passed over by John. If Dan Doff 
did go into fita, he'd recover from them; if 
Alice Hook was startled into something worse, 
she was not dead. It was all sport to free- 
and-easy John: and, but for circumstances, 
there's no knowing how long he might have 
earried the game on. These circumstances 
touched upon a point that influences us all, 
more or less: pecuniary consideration. John 
was minus funds, and it was necessary that 
something should be done: he could not con- 
tinue to live long upon Roy. 

It was Roy himself who at length hit upon 
the plan that brought forth the certainty 
about the codicil, Roy found rumors were 
gaining ground abroad that it was not Fre- 
derick Massingbird’s ghost, but Frederick 
himeelf; and he knew that the explanation 
must soon come. He determined to waylay 
Tynn, and make an apparent confidant of 
him: by these means he shoul, in all proba- 
bility, come at the desired information, Roy 
did so: and found that there waa no codicil, 
He carried his news to John Massingbird, 
advising that gentleman to go at once and 
putin his claim to Verner's Pride. John, 
elated with the news, protested he'd have one 
more night's fun first, 

Such were the facta. John Massingbird 
told them to Jan, suppressing any little bit 
that he chose, here and there. The doubt 
about the codicil, for instance, and its moving 
motive in the affair, he did not mention 

“Tt has been the beat fun I ever had in my 
life,” he remarked. “I never sha)! forget the 
parson’s amazed stare, the first time I paased 
him. Or old Tynn's, either, last night. Jan, 
you should have neard Dan Duff how)!" 

“T have,” said “T have had the 
pleasure of attending him. My only wonder 
is, that he did not put himself into the pool, 


Jan. 


in his fright: as Rachel Frost did, time 
back.” 

John Massingbird caught the words up 
hastily. 


“How do you know that Rachel put her 
selfin? She may have been put in.” 

“For all I know she may. Taking cir 
cumstances into consideration, however, I 
should say it was the other way” 

“T say, Jan,” interrupted John Massing 
bird, with another explosion, “dida’t your 
Achates, Cheese, arrive at home in a mortal 
fright one night?” 

Jan nodded. 

“1 shall never forget him; never. He was 
marching up, all bravely, till he saw my face, 
Didn't he turn tail! There bas been one 
person above al) others, Jan, that I have 
wanted to meet, and have not. Your bro- 


“He'd have pinned you,” said Jan 





mind. He came at once to the more sensible 
conclusion that some error bad occurred with | 
regard to his reported death, and that it was) 
John Massingbird himsel!. 
His deadly enemy. The only one, of all} 
the human beings on earth, «itn whom | 
Robin was at issue. For he believed that it 
was John Massingbird who had worked the 
ill to Rachel. Robin in his blind vengeance, 
took to lying in wait with a gu: and Roy | 
became cognizant of this. 

“You must not go out again, sir,” he said 
to Johu Masesingbir : “he may shoot you 
dead.” j 
Curious, perhaps, to say, John Massine bird 
had himself come to the same « 
that he must not go out azain. 
narrowly escaped meeting one, * b> 
as surely have known him, in fal! moonlight 
as did Robin Frost: one, bom it wou! have 
been nearly as inconvenient to meet, as t 
was Robin. And yet-—stop in perpetus! con- 


nc ligsoo— 
He had very 
would 





He sailed, and he arrived safely. But, once 


finement by day sod by night, he could not 


“Not be. You would not have done it to 
night, but that I let you dot No chance 
of anybody catching me uniess LT chose, I 


was on the look out for a!) I met, for all to 
whom I chose to show my «| 
unawares. Unprepared for the encounter, 
while they were recovering their astonish 
ment, 1 was beyond reach. Last night I had 
been watesing over the gate ever so long, 
when I darted out in front of Tynn, to aston 
ish him. Jan”—lowering his voice—* has it 


they met me 


put Sibylla in @ fright” 
“T think it bas put Livael in a worse,” re- 


‘| Other they had dined unusually late there, 


a» cousins; I'd not own her as wife, if she 
were dowered with all the gold mines ia Aus- 
tralia. What Fred saw in her wasal ways a puz- 
zletome / knew what was going on between 
them, though nobody else did. Bat, Jan, I'll 
tefl you what astonished me more than Very- 
thing else when I learnt it—that Lionel 
should have married her subsequently. I 
never could have imagined Lionel Verner 
taking up with another man's wife.” 

“ She was his widow,” cried literal Jan. 

“ All the same. "Twas another man's lear” 
ings. And there's something about Lionel 
Verner, with his sensitive refinement, that 


does not seem to accord with the notion. Is 
she healthy '” 

“Whot Sibyliat I don’t fhacy she has 
much of a constitution.” 


“No, that she has not! There are no chil- 
dren, I hear. Jan, though, you need not have 
pinched so bard when you pounced upon 
me,” he continued, rubbing his arm. “I was 
not going to run away.” 

“ How did I knew that?” said Jan. 

“I's my last night of fun, and when I aw 
you I said to myself, ‘I'll be canght’ How 
are old Deb and Amilly!” 

“ Much as usual. Deb's in a fever just now, 
Bhe bas heard that Fred back, 
and thinks Bibylia ought to leave Lionel on 


“It must have put others in a fever, I 
know, besides poor old Deb, Jan, I can't 
stop talking to you all night, I should get no 
more fun. I wish I could appear to all Deer- 
bam collectively, and send it into fits after 
Dan Doff! To-morrow, as soon as I gen- 
teely can after breakfast, I go up to Verner’s 
Pride and show myself, One can't go at six 
in the morning.” 

He turned off in the direction of Clay Lane 
as he spoke, and Jan made the best of his 
way to Verner’s Pride. From some cause or 


and Lionel Verner was with his guesta, mak- 
ing merry with the best heart he had. Now, 
he would rely upon the information given by 
Captain Cannonby; the next moment, he 
was feeling that the combined testimony of 
#0 many eye witnesses must be believed, and 
that it could be no other than Frederick Mas- 
singbird. Tynn had been with the man face 
to face only the previous night; Roy had dis. 
tinctly asserted that he was back, in life, from 
Australian. Whatever Ais anxiety may have 
been, his wife seemed at rest. Full of smiles 
and gayety, she sat opposite to him, glittering 
gems in her golden hair, shining forth from 
her costly robes, 

“Not out from dinner?" cried Jan, in his 
astonishment, when Tynn denied him to 
Lionel, “ Why it's my supper-time! I must 
see him, whether he’s at dinner or not. Go 
and say 80, Tynn, Something important, tell 
bim.” 

The message brought Lionel out, Thank- 
ful, probably, to get out. The playing the 
host with a mind fll at ease, how It jars upon 
the troubled and fainting spirit! Jan, dis- 
daining the invitation to the drawing-room, 
had hoisted himself on the top of an old 
carved ebony cabinet that stood in the hall, 
containing curiosities, and sat there with his 
legs dangling. He jumped off when Lionel 
appeared, wound bis arm within his, and drew 
him out on the terrace, 

“T have come to the bottom of it, Lionel,” 
sald he, without further circumlocution, “I 
dropped upon the ghost just now and pinned 
It is not Fred Massing bird.” 


Lionel paused, and then drew a deep 
breath; like one who has been relieved from 
some great care, 

“Cannonby said it was not!” he ex- 
“Cannonby is here, Jan, and he 


him, 


claimed 
assures mo Frederick Massingthird is dead and 


buried, Who is itthen’ Have you found it 


out?” 
“T pinned him, I say,” said Jan. “I was 
geing down to Hook's, and he crossed my 


path He 
“Ta it somebody who has been doing it for 
a trick?” interrupted Lionel. 

“ Well—yen 
Massingbird, Lione! 
but it is somebody 


It isnot Fred 
, he is dead, safe enough; 


in one sense 


from a distance; one 


Not 
putting Sibylla out of the 


who will cause you litte leas trouble. 
any less, in fact, 
question.” 

Lionel stopped in his walk 
and looked at Jan with some 


they were pac 
ing the terrace 
surprise; a smile, in bis new security, light 
ing his face 

“ There is nobody in the world, Jan, dead 
or alive, who could bring trouble to me, save 
Frederick Massingbird, Anybody elee may 


come, lony as be does nut.” 


“Ah! You are thinking only of Si 
bylla.” 

“Of whom else should I think ’” 

* Yourself,” replied Jan 

Lionel laughed in his gladness, iow 
thankful he was for his wife's sake ONE 


alone knew, 

“Tam nobody, Jan; any trouble coming to 
me I can batule with.” 

“Well, Lionel, the returned man is John 
Masaingbird ” 

* John— Mass—ingbird !" 

Ot all the birds in the air and the fishes in 
the sen—as the children ssy—he was the very 
last to whom Lionel Verner had cast a 
thought. That it was John who bad returned, 
had not entered his imagination He had 
never cast a doubt to the fact of his death. 
ringing the name out slowly, be stared at 
Jan in very astonishment 





“ Well,” said he, presently. “John is net 


Frederick.” 
“ No,” 


assented Jan. “Ile can put in no 





sponded Jan 

“Por fear «of losing her?” 
Massingbird. “Wouldn't it 
charming prospect for some hus ands who | 
are tired of their wives! Is Lione! tured of 
his” 
“Can't say,” replied Jan. “ Tuere’s no ap- 
pearance of it.” 

“I should be, if Sibylls had been my wife 
for two years,” candidly avowed John Mas- 
singbird. “ Sibylia and I never hit it off well 


laughed John 


have been a! 


claim Ww your wife; but he dam to Verner’s 
Pride.” . 

The words caused Lionel’s heart io go on 
A great evi! for him, there 
was no doubt of it; but sill slight, com- 
pared tw the one he had dreaded for Si- 
by la 

“There is no mistake, | suppose, Jan?” 

“There's no mistake,” replied Jan. “I 
have been talking to him this half bour. He 


with a bound 


* And what docs he he say to the 
has caused ?” resumed oa 
“Does nothing but lew 
the primest fun thet & 
has come back r, Lionel.” 
“Poor? rere Vernar'y 
its revenues is, I could ; 
why he 4 s 
Well! well! compared to 
it fs a mercy. 
must make the best of 
Srovaan Pawar 
over 





































































































Pride,” was the less poetical remark of Jan. 
“ Will he turn us out at once, Jan?” 
“ He sald nothing to me on that score, nor 
Ito him,” was the answer of Jan. “Look 
here, Lionel, Old West's « screw, between 
ourselves; but what I do carn is my own; 60 
don't get breaking your rest, you'll 
not have a pound or two totarn to. If John 
Massingbird does turn you out, I can man- 
age things for you, if you don’t mind living 
quietly.” 

Honest Jan! His notions of “living 
quietly” would have comprised a couple of 
mo.Jest rooma, cotton umbrellas like his own, 
and a mutton chop aday And Jan would 
have gone without the chop himeelf, to give 
it to Lionel, To Sibylla, also, Not that he 
had any great love for that lady, in the ab- 
sract; but, for Jan to eat chops, while any- 
body, no matter how remotely connected with 
him, wanted them, would have been com- 
plete'y out of Jan's nature, 
A lump was rising in Lionel's throat, J 
loved Jan, and knew his worth, if nobody 
else did. While he was swallowing it down, 
Jan went on, quite eagerly. 
“Something else might be thought of, Lio- 
nel, I don't see why you and Sibylla should 
not come to old West's, The house is large 
enough; and Deb and Amilly couldn't object 
to It for their sister, In potot of right, half 
the house ia mitie; West said so when I be- 
came his partner, He asked if I'd not like to 
marry, and sald there was the half of the 
house; but I told him I'd rather be excused. 
I might get a wife, you know, Lionel, who'd 
be for grumbling at me all day, like my mo- 
ther docs Now if you and Sibylla would 
come there, the matter, as to your future, 
would be at reat. I'd divide what I get be- 
tween you and Mise Deb. Tlalf to her for 
the extra coat you'd be to the housekeeping ; 
the other half for pocket-money for you and 
Sibylla I think you might make it do, Lio- 
nel. my share is quite two hundred a-year. 
My own share, I mean: besides what I hand 
over to Mins Deb, and transmit to the doctor, 
Could you manage with itr” 





“Jan!” said Lionel, from between his qul- 
vering lips. “ Dear Jan, there’s—" 
They were interrupted. Bounding out at 
the drawing room window, the very window 
at which Lucy Tempest had sat that night 
and watched the yew tree, came Sibylla, fret 
fulness in the lines of her countenance, com- 
platnt in the tones of her voice. 
“Mr. Jau Verner, I'd like to know what 
right you have to send for Lionel out when 
If he # your brother, you 
have no busivems to forget yourself like that 
He can't help your being his brother, I sup 
but you ought to know better than to 
preeume upon it” 
“ Sibylia! 

Be quiet, Lionel, I stall tell him of it. 
Never was such a thing heard of,as fora gen- 
Ueman to be called out for nothing, from his 
table's heal! You do it again, Jan, and | 
shall order Tynn \ shut the doors to you of 
Verner's Pride.” 


he is at dinner? 


poer , 


Jan received the lecture with the utmost 
equanimity, the most impertarbatile good 
nature, Lionel wound his arms about his 
wife, gravely and gently: whatever may have 
been the pain caused by her words, he sup- 
pressed it 
“ Jan came here to tell me news that quite 
justified bis sending for me, wherever I 
might be, or however occupied, Sibylla He 
has succeeded in solving to-night the mys 
tery which has hung over us; he has dis- 
Covered who it w that we bave been taking 
for Frederick Massingbird.” 
“It is not Frederick Massingbird,” cried 
Sibylla, speakiog sharply. “Captain Caa- 
nonby says that it cannot be,” 
“ No, it is not Frederick Massingbird—God 
be thanked !" said Lionel. “ With that know- 
ledge we can afford to hear who it is bravely ; 
can we not, Sibylia?” 
“But why don't you tell me who it is?” 
she retorted, in an impatient, fretful tone, not 
haviog the discernment to see that he wished 
to prepare her for what was coming. “Oan't 
you speak, Jan, if he wont? People have no 
right to come dressed up in other’s clothes 
and faces to frighten us to death. He ought 


to be ansported! Who is kh?” 











is hiding at Roy's.” 


“ You'll be startled, Sibylla It is one whom 
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FU PITY TIMES A DAY | SWEAR 


A BON. 
Pu! fifty times 0 day | swear 
How truly 1 é0 hate her, 
An’ rack my brain to see how low 
In agtiness I'l) rate ber; 

l ce’ her o the name | ken, 
Minx, coquetio, base deceiver, 
But when she smiles on we ageln, 

An angal | believe ber. 


But yester-eve | sworn, again, 
1 never wished to sce ber, 

An’ I apted her o'er so her, 
Pa tern away and feo ber ; 

1 wished her !a the deep blue sea, 
Aye! onywhere whatever, 

Ap’ vowed I would not speak to her, 
No! that I would ne—never! 


Jest thes « ban’ was on my arm, 
A voice sald, * Donald— Mister!" 

1 tereed—ber arch an smiling fico 
Invited me—I kissed ber! 

"Twas vale I tried to keep my vow, 
Lassies are co beguiling, 

Wha’ can—wha' can 4 poor man do, 
When pretty woman's smiling? 


FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. 


[CAambers’s London Jowrnal condenses the 
following interesting actount of “Female 
Lif in Prison,” from a revent work by « 
* Prison Matron.”) 

There ‘es no humen being in this country 

prominently brought before his fellow. 
Creatures as the criminal, (rom the moment 
that his heinous offence against society is 
committed, 16 that wherein the judge pro- 
sentence of penal servitude, 
There is no newspaper than can afford to re- 
fuse the publication of his exploita, and there 
are not a few which mainly derive their 
popularity from the materials furnished by 
himeecl{ and friends On the other band, there 
is nobody who ie eo instantaneously and com. 
pletely lost sight of a» the felon afer con- 
Gemaation. In some of ovr courts of justice, 
there is 4 trapdoor in the dock itself, with a 
Steep ladder leading downwarda, I know not 
whither; but as soon as the last words of 
penal doom have been uttered, that trap is 
lifted, and the felon descends, to be no more 
seen of men for years to come, Not more 
suddenly is be thus withdrawn from our 
physical eyes than from our mental vision, 
Another wretch at once monopolizes his 
place in our minds as la the dock he has Just 
quittied, We know not, and we do not care 
to inquire, whither he is gone. Even the 
fombre piles which receive such men -the 
very prisons themseeclves—have a faculty of 
getting out of sight. For every hundred of 
ws who has seen the House of Parliament, 
there are not five who have set eyes on 
gloomy Millbank, not a mile to southward of 
them, and certainly not wanting in mag- 
nitude: Many prisons, too, are purposely 
erected as far as possible from the abodes of 
free men, on peninsulas jutting out to sea, or 
on desolate barren moors, Of the daily lives 
of the men immured in these places, we hear 
nothing, save when some terrible emeute 
takes place within Usem, and the devil shakes 
his chaia with hideous clamor, Of felon men, 
Ll eay, we know but little and of felon wo- 
men, nothing, The philanthropist, the sta 
Usticlan, and the magazine-writer could ob- 
tain permission without much diMculty to 
visit their brefAren in affliction, whenever 
they were so minded , but to be admitted into 
the precincts ‘evoted to the fair rex, it was 
Decessary to get an onier from the Secretary 
of State. To have female life in prison de 
scribed by « prison matron,” is, therefore, to 
have que a new door opened in the social 
fabri: 

Let ut enter, We shall see sights sad and 
Strange, and even whal some people (who are 
more foud of bokding up their hands in hor- 
ror than in helping folks in difficulties) call 
“shocking ;" but the experience may be bene- 
ficial, neverthelesn, The prisom matron has 
given usa photograph, and pot a pretty pic- 
ture, of pena! life; & lady who is workel 
fourteen hours a day—“ and such work ' as 
she remarks with more truth than clegance 
of sty le—bas not much time for sentimental)- 
thee, She is given to be rather han! upon 
tender murderesses, and impresdble kl cpto- 
maniacs, and even to consider them (as one 
of ber charges weed to express it) “ rubybish” 
A romantic prison matron would indeed be 
about as much oot of place asa flower in a 
Gog kennel, Bhe could not exist in it a day, 
and certainly not a night—" paving the dimly 
lighted wards, and listening for a breath or 
murmer that thay be significant of one {ll at 
ease within the celle; checking at times art 
ful signals on the wall between one prisoner 
and another; or pausing, perhaps for com- 
pany’s sake, to whisper a ‘ good-iifht’ to 
some one as sleepless as herself; passing in 
due course to the * dark cella’ away from the 
general prison, and looking in to make sure 
that the woman who bas been carried there 
for breaking her windows, or wearing her 
Blankets, or assaulting ber officer, is quite 
safe; listening perhaps to the wild snatches 
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So terrible, indeed, ts ovr mairon's occupa 
tion, that she becomes in a manner unsexed, 


she suffers ber narrative to take « tinge of 
drollery, which greatly relieves lis horror. 

The very Gret sacrifice that « female pri- 
soner has to make at the shrine of justice, is 
that of her hair, and this she objects to very 
much, “Women whose hearts have not 
qualled, perhaps, at the murder of their ia- 
fanta, of the polsoning of toctr husbands, 
clasp their hands in borror at this secrifce of 
their natura] adorament—weep, beg, pray, 
oocasiopally assume « defiant attitude, resist 
to the last, and are finally overcome only by 
force. It is one of the most painful tasks of 
the prison this hair-cutting operation— more 
over, it ia, in my own opinion at least, test 
of character. One woman will be resigned 
to her fate on the instant, and, with a Bacra 
tie stoiciem, will compress her lips, submit 
herself to the shears, aad roh away w her 
bath afterwards ina business-like manner. A 
second will have « shivering ft over it, a 
third will weep passionately, and « fourth 
will pray to be spared the indignity, and im. 
plore the matron, on ber knees, to go to the 
lady superintendent, and estate her case for 
her. Some women are impressed with the 
idea that coaxing will go a long way towards 
softening the matron's heart, or at least ob- 
tain some relaxation of the rule, and permis- 
sion to retain a greater length of hair on their 
heads; consequently, they bestow many 
“my dears,” and “God bless you's,” on the 
operator. 

“The greatest trouble in my experience of 

prison-life was with an old woman of sixty 
years of age, and with about the same num- 
ber of gray hairs on her head, Bhe was an 
old prison-bird—had spent two-thirds of 
her life in confinement, and was as vain of 
her personal appearance as any girl of seven 
teen. 
“'No, Miss B-——.' she said, to the ope- 
rator, afler catching sight of the scissors, and 
drawing herself up with the bhaughtiness of 
a duchess,‘ not this time, if you please, Miss 
B———, it can't be done.’ 

“Bat Mies Bb replied it could be 
done, and was absolutely necessary to be 
done before the prisoner lef the room. 

“* Things have altered a litde, Miss b-——., 
since | saw you last, I can assure you 
You've no power to touch a hair of my head, 
mum.’ 

“* How's that? 

“*If you please, mam, I'm married ;' and 
the old woman regarded the matron with 
significant triumph. 

“*And what's that to do with it? sit down 
—you really must sit down.’ 

“* What's that to do with it!" shricked the 
old woman indignantly; “why, i* my hus 
hand's hair now, and you daren't touch It, ac 
oording to law, It belongs to my husband, 
not to me, afd you've no right to touch it 
Lord bless you, the Queen of England daren't 
lay a finger on it now" 

These mistaken views—which are pre 
cleely the same sort of errors which, aceord 
ing to the Saturday Keview, pervade all legal 
novele—are very prevalent among female 
criminala. They are constantly invoking the 
ald of that Justice which they have cutraged, 
upon the most frivolous pretences. They 
demand to see the governor; he knows the 
law of England, of course; they will make a 
full statement to the directors on the neat 
board meeting, and please put their names 
down with that object in view, at once, Buch 
laws of their 








an infamous violation of the 
native land they have never yet been witness 
to, They consider that the ceremony of 
marriage (about which they have less ortho 
dox views in other reapects) has something 
of the power of absolution ia it; and when a 
lady is brought back to her old quarters at 
Millbank or Hrixton, she is anxiows to inform 
everybody of her having married since her 
last Incarceration, while “the husband, more 
often than otherwise, is alleged to be in the 
army probably out of compliment to the 
military character of the governor and his 
deputy.” Many of these ladies are physically 
competent to enter the profession of arms 
themec!ves, and at once give battle to the 
hair-cutter Here is a picture of such an 
Amazon “She was a tall, powerful wo 
man, with a face of a tigress and the iimbs 
of an athlete, and one glance was sufficient 
to convince the matrons iv attendance that it 
was beyond their power to master ber, On 
such occasions, he guards on duty in the 
outer yards, or in the men’s prisoo, are sum 
moned to pat the handcuffs on, while the ne 
cCossary ceremony is gone through. In this 
case it required three men te secure her 
wrist, whilst ber hair was cut the requisite 
length, she struggling and cursing, and swear. 
ing long after the operation was over—even 
when she was in her refractory cell, while 
the gas was burning feebly in the warda, the 
matron on night duty gliding noiselessly 
along the passagca, and the clock in the 
yard chiming the carly hours of morning.” 
The female hair is the subject of incessant 
anaiety & its proprictress, even in a prison 
where there is nobody (male) to look at it, 
“Seeing the doctor” is a privilege of which 
they avail themselves in large numbers, and 
very offen solely to obtain his profeasional 
advice respecting their capillary attractions 
“Will you be so good, sir, as to give me 
something to keep my hair from s-coming 
off? It ain't half as thick as it used to be, and 
I aball go oat bald, sir, if you don't da some- 
thing. It's a-coming out in handfula” Or 
“If you please, sir, ] am sorry to say that 1 
found some gray hairs in my head last night. 
It never happened before, sir, It's all this 
dreadful prison that's turning me gray.” 
Vanity is the last weakness to abandon the 








hammocks to serve as cTrigolise, or transform 
their sheets into full petticosta. One very 
uproarious young lady, who was always in 
the penal elass cell—when pot in the “dask” 
cell-- withdrew the wires in front of the win- 
dows thereof, and made them serve as & sub- 
stitute fur “boning”"—to stiffen her stays. 
As she only detached them here and thre, 
the misappropriation would not have been 
discovered had not the ingenious fair one 
fainted away in chapel one morning, & vic- 
tim to this extra tight-lacing. 

Among the ladies at Millbank and Brix- 
ton there is an incessant and piteous ap- 
peal fur bair-pins; but a stony-bearted go- 





vernment will make no provision for this 
want, remarking that “string will do.” “Bless 
your handsome face, how charming you are 
looking this morning, miss,” observed one 
fair flatterer to our matron; “ there's a kind 
of color on your cheeks that just sets you off 
like. My dear good soul,” with a sudden 
drop of ber voice to # hasty whisper, “ have 
you got euch a thing as « hair-pin to spare? 
Pieces of glass are quite as much in request 
as with a tribe of savages. “A woman will 
break a window for a piece of glass, secure 
the largest piece in her bed, and mourn over 
the seeming accident with « display of feel- 
ing verging on the histrionic. This accident 
is often excused, and the cell searched for all 
the pieces. Asa rule, despite the most rigid 
scrutiny, the woman contrives to conceal one 
piece. With « background to her glass—a 
black plece of cloth filched from ber work, or 
the smoke from the gas or candle in ber cell— 
she contrives an apology for a looking-glass, 
and guards her treasure with zealous care, 
The possession of a trifle of this kind will 
often keep the worst woman patient for many 
weeks—the confiscation thereof wil) trans 
form her into a fury.” A threat to substitute 
white night-caps for the not very modish 
head-dreases at present in vogue at Millbank, 
“convulsed the prisoners with horror,” says 
our authoress, who is by no means given to 
exaggerated expressions. “ I remember once 
passing a cell,” says she, “the outer door of 
which had been left open one summer night 
by order of the doctor, when I was startled 
by the appearance at the iron grating of a 
figure in her night-dress—na poor, delicate 
woman who had turned from her bed to ex- 
change a few words with me. I bad a can- 
dlestick In my hand at the time, and was 
passing to my own room at the end of the 
ward. ‘Lord bless you, miss! whined the 
woman; ‘I'm so glad to see you to-night; 
I've something on my mind,’ 

“*You must not talk; you'll disturb the 
other women.’ 

“*T'll only whisper it—if you won't mind 
just a word, miss.’ 

“*Just a word’ is a great boon—an ever- 
lasting favor conferred—with the more grate- 
ful of this class, and I went nearer the grating 
to hear her statement. Beginning in a low, 
lachrymose vein, intended to arouse my sym 
pathy and interest in her coming relation, she 
suddenly darted a long, naked arm through 
the grating, and hooked some of the melted 
tallow from the candle in my hand. 

“It's only jist a scrap of tallow for my 
hair, miss,’ said she, applying it to that trea 

sured ornament very rapidly with both hands; 
‘it do get awful rough without fat, to be eure! 
and I'm very much obliged to you, miss, God 
bless you’ And with a triumphant laugh at 
her own adroitness, darted from the 
grating into her bed.” These little ebullitions, 
whichin society without, would be consider. 
ed almost indecorous, form the agrementa of 
life at Brixton or Millbank—the incidents of 
good-haumor and of favorable calm. The 
monotony of prison is so hideously irksome, 
that it produces in a vast number of female 
cases What are called “ breakings out"—not 
escapes, but escape-valves. Even the quietest 
natures desire some sort of relief from the in- 
variable routine, “I assure you, miss,” ob- 
served one somewhat impulsive matron to 
our authoress, “that when I hear the glass 
shattering and the women screaming, my 
temples throb, my ears tingle, and I want to 
break something—dreadfully.” There is the 
fun of the outbreak, and there is the laudable 
notion of retaliating upon the arm of the law, 
“Til serve ‘em out for putting me in here,” ia 
often the remark with which an act of whole- 
sale damage is accompanied, The prison 
blankets used to be torn in such infinitesimal 
strips that sacking sheets stitched with string 
were substituted, “ The demolition of these 
being a trying ordeal for the finger-nails, they 
answered well for a time, until one woman, 
more erafly than her fellow prisoners, made 
a feint of destroying her dinner-can, and con 

cealing one strip of the metal, which she 
sharpened during the night; with this mur- 
derous instrument she cut up the sacking 
with great exultation, and called attention to 
her success in the merning. Some of the 
boldest women even make attewpts to set 
their cells on fire when the gas is lighted, and 
have so far succeeded as to have conceived 
great fear of being roasted alive before help 
arrived, and have therefore stared the whole 
prison with their clamors for release. 

“The strength of some of these women 
during their fits of frenzy is greatly in excess 
of the men’s It always requires two, very 
often three, of the guards to force one fight 
ing, plunging woman from her cell to the 
‘dark ;’ tables and bedsteads snapping under 
their hands like splints of firewood. One 
woman, named M'Williams—a woman of 
emall stature, but of extraordinary strength 
—succeeded one night at Brixton in wrench- 
ing the inner door of a dark dell completely 
off its hingea” The lady's progress from her 
chamber to the place of punishment can be 
sometimes traced by shreds and patches of 
her own garments, by tafis of hair from the 
men's heads and whiskers, and by the but- 
tons of their official uniform. One young 
person, who, besides great personal attrac 
tions, possessed the unusual advantage (for a 
female) of being an excellent boxer, was par- 


she 





sing to change it, and expressing her satis 
faction at the state of affairs in general. 

“*Don't trouble yourself about me, Miss 
, she would say impudently in reply 
to the matron’s remonstrance ; ‘it's very com- 
for'ble up here, and one gets « mighty lot of 
fresh air, which the Lord knows is wanted. 
I ain't a coming down these eight-and-forty 
hours.’ 

“ And Johannab Lennan kept to her posi- 
tion until it became necessary to send for the 
male officers. 

“* Oh, here's the lads! she would remark 
on their arrival, ‘as if I couldn't have been 
allowed up here a bit! 

“*Are you coming down, Lennan? was 
the gruff demand. 

“* Not if I can help it,’ was the response; 
‘I mean to stick here as long as I can, my 
fine fellows! and when she came away, it 
wes with the frame of the window in her 
hands.” 

Avother of our matron's young charges 
was very considerate upon the subject of 
“ breakings out.” She must have them, but 
she was ready to put them off to a convenient 
Benson, 

“If you say it will put you out—that your 
head can't stand it—I'll wait a little while, 
mise,” 

“It is sure to put me out.” 

“ Then Pll put it off. Just for a little while, 
you know.” 

“Very well.” 

“ You'll tell me when your head can stand 
it a little better?” she would ask quite child- 
ishly, and, like a child, be appeased by a pro- 
mise to that effect. 

Sometimes, but not often, sheer wanton- 
ness rather than evil temper is the incentive 
to these extraordinary fits of energy. Our 
authoreass gives us typer of every class, and 
the pleasantest type of all is a dreadfully 
boisterous one of the name of Tib. She is 
not much worse than several school-boys of 
our acquaintance; but then if she only were 
a school boy, poor girl! 

“Her favorite amusement when proceed- 

ing to chapel was to tread on the heels of the 
woman preceding her, pull her hair or the 
back of her bonnet, thrust playfully a pin 
into any part of her person that might 
be handy for the purpose, and almost choke 
herself with suppressed laughter at the in- 
dignation aroused. In chapel it was a mat- 
ter of impossibility to keep her decorous; 
she would sift uneasily in her seat, fidget with 
her feet, drop her hymn-book, whisper fre- 
quently to her neighbor, stand up at unrea- 
sonable periods, or struggle hard with the 
next woman, who, perhaps, had sought to 
bring her back to her seat by jerking at the 
skirt of her dress. Her power of grimace 
was something remarkable. Her facial con- 
tortions would conyulse 8 whole ward with 
laughter.” When remonstrated with she 
would be penitent for several minutes, and 
then have a good “ break-out,” to indemnify 
hereelf for the unnatural calm, “It’s such a 
jolly breeze, miaa,” she would say exultingly, 
as she danced about her cell after breaking 
all her windows, smashing her table, strew- 
ing the floor with fragments of sheets, blan- 
kets and rug, and winding up with an on- 
slaught on her own personal apparel; “ have 
the men been sent for yet?” This lady once 
tooka “header” into the snow bank that 
fringed the exercising ground at Millbank, 
and disappeared for a moment altogether. 
Poor Tib! It is pleasanter to linger over 
her rough horse-play than to think or write 
of matters contrasted with which these 
things are innocent frolics. 
As a class, eays our authoress, mournfully 
but quite decisively, these women are “ des- 
perately wicked—deceitful, crafty, malicious, 
lewd, and void of common feeling.” A very 
bad woman at Millbank is a demon. No two 
lines, in the opinion of the pr'son matron, 
are more true to human nature than these 





For men at most differ as heaven and earth, 

But women, worst and best, as heaven and hell. 

The commonest wisdom of the world de- 

serts them as well as all the virtues. The 

male prisoners are influenced by some 

amount of reason and forethought, but the 

female prisoner flies in the very face of pru- 

dence, and acts more like a mad creature 
than a rational human being. Very literally, 

she feara neither god nor man. Let a single 
type of this terrible class suffice. “One wo- 
map, named Honor Matthews, the most des- 

perate and abandoned of a desperate class, 
once refused to leave the “dark” when her 
time had expired, flung herself on the floor, 
and announced her intention to remain there, 
The “ dark” suited ber; she should “break 
out” directly; she was put into her old cell, 
or attempt some one's life, threats which she 
swore to execute as soon as a favorable op- 
portunity for committing either of these acts 
occurred. The woman's stay in the “dark” 
had been a long one, but there was no help 
for ii, save to submit to her continuance 
there. She was one of the worst characters 
in the prison—vunteachabie, intractable and 
malicious. The door of the dark cell closed 
upon ber ageir, and day after day passed— 
even week after week— without any signs of 
her altering her determination. The usual 
prises, food was given her each day—I am 
not quite certain that even extra food was 
not all. wed—and every inducement urged to 
prevail upon ber to retura to her customary 
duties. The matron in attendance had a fa- 
vorite little kitten, which was accustomed to 
follow her about the wards; and it chanced 
that, in opening the door to attend to this 
woman, the kitten concealed itself ix the cell, 
and was locked up with the prisoner. This 
feline intruder would have been hailed as a 
welcome guest by most Women under the 
same circumstances; but this prisoner had 
never shown any affection for a living thing 
within the prison walla The kitten was 
missed, and search made for itt The woman 
im the dark cell maintained she had seen no- 
thing of ik. “ What made any one think she 


opened, and the litte animal found suffo- 
cated. “That's how I should like to serve 
the whole of you!” growled the heartless 





wretch.” 


knew about the kitten?” The cell was/ good 


Cruelty to animals is, however, not a com- 
thon features even with the worst women. 
Mice and sparrows are cagerly lured into the 
cells, to be made much of, and these effect 
considerable good with their hosts, so excel- 
lent is the exercise of kindness. Nor is even 
tender poetic feeling banished from the 
breasts of these unhappy women in all cases, 
Oar matron was once looking in the course 
of her duty, through the “inspection” hole 
of « cell, and perceived the inmate “ with 
her elbows on the table, gazing on a common 
daisy, which she bed ; lucked from the patch 
of grass during her rounds—one of those 
rade, repulsive, yet not wholly bad prisoners, 
from whom no display of sentiment was an- 
ticipated. Yet the wistful look of that wo- 
man at her stolen prize was a gleam of as 
true sentiment as ever breathed in a poet's 
linea. A painter might have made much of 
her position, and a philosopher might have 
moralized concerning it, for the woman wept 
at last, dropped her head down on the table 
between her hands, and shed her bitter tears 
silently and noiselessly. The prison daisy 
must have spoken of the old innocent times 
—of the fields she crossed once with old 
friends—perhape of daisies like unto that be- 
fore her, which were growing on her mo- 
ther’s grave. Six months afterwards I saw 
that flower pressed between the leaves of her 
Bible—a little treasure I ehould not have had 
the heart to take away, had there been any 
laws of confiscation concerning daisies in 
“ the books.” 

The desire for companionship is to some 

slight extent gratified among these poor crea- 
tures by the adoption of a prison “ pal,” but 
they can have no communication with her 
without getting into trouble, and the smug- 
gling of a folded scraw) inte her hand as 
they pass her in the passage, or the execution 
of « concerted piece with their fingers on the 
walls of their respective cells, is the extent 
of their friendly communion. In the prison 
infirmary, however, besides better diet and 
laxer discipline, there is society to be got, as 
well as that blessed thing we call “a change;” 
and therefore to get laced on the sick list is 
the Millbank heaven. The schemes for at- 
taining this end are unceasing, and the wo- 
men care not at what sacrifice it is gained, 
Self-mutilation, and wanton destruction of 
health, are considered as nothing in the 
struggle to reach the infirmary ward. “A 
woman will coolly pound a piece of glass to 
powder, and bring on internal hemorrhage, 
nay, often bring herself to the dark threshold 
of death's door, for the mere sake of the 
change. Bad hands and arms and feet will 
be studiously contrived by means of scissors, 
thimble, or a half-penny fastened to a wound; 
madness will be feigned, and stay-laces be 
twisted round the neck till respiration al- 
most ceases.” They perform this feat with 
a piece of list, or string, or a rope from 
their bede—there is no keeping every im- 
plement of self-destruction from a woman 
—-and standing on their pail, put their 
heads into a running nooze fastened to 
iron work of the ventilator in the door, and 
then they give a kick to the pail, which sends 
the water streaming underneath the door, 
and alarms the matron—now and then not 
quite in time, With the less determined, 
tying a stay-lace round the neck, till the eyes 
nearly drop out of the hea, and then wait- 
ing patiently for the arrival of the next 
comer, is quite a fashionable amusement. 
Pricking the gums with a needle to feign the 
spitting of blood, and soap-pills to give foam- 
ing at the mouth, occur, of course, to the 
meanest capac'ties; but some will grow so 
stark and stiff as to counterfeit death itself, 
and others will self-inflate themselves like 
the Nassau balloon. These last, when taken 
to the sick ward, will recover slowly, sit up 
for a day or two, and then take to their beds 
once more, and begin gradually to expand, 
In the infirmary, of course, all sufferers, 
whether themselves the cause of their 
ailments or not, meet with every kind- 
ness. It is right to state, too, that the go- 
vernment exhibits, in other respecta, a con- 
sideration and tenderness for these prison- 
women that may well be called paternal. On 
the day of liberty, women who live in the 
country are conducted to the railway station, 
seen into the carriage by a prison matron, 
and their fare paid by government to the sta- 
tion nearest home; if they are residents in 
London, a matron accompanies them home, 
and with a few parting words leaves them 
with their friends. Alas, and what friends 
these often are! An entire chapter of these 
interesting volumes is devoted to describing 
the various kinds of prisoners’ friends. These 
descriptions are admirably graphic, but we 
have only room for one short specimen, 
which is unhappily the most ordinary type. 
The interviews take place in the presence of 
a matron, who sits within a wire screen that 
runs between the visitor and the visitee. Let 
a husband and wife be meeting for the first 
time : 

“ Husband. Well, you've made a mess of it 
this time, Sue, by George! 

“ Wife. So it seems, 

“ Husband, All your own fault, you know. 

“ Wife, Don't stand there telling lies, Joe. 
If it hadn't been for your blackguard goings 
on, I should never have come to this. 

“ Husband, You did it all yourself—you 
know you did. What, do you want to make 
this lady (ith a jerk of his thum) to the matron 
on duty) believe all your cussed stories for” 
&e. 

There are, indeed, heart-broken mothers, 
forgiving fathers, and other really loving 
visitors, whose interviews are touching in- 
deed; but the above is an example of the 
most common sort of “ friends” that pay their 
visits to Millbank and Brixton once in three 
montha Government isa far more true and 
tender friend than these. It devises methods 
by which good conduct has its reward, not 
merely in remission of sentence, but in treat- 
ment within the prison walls; and when that 
conduct has extended over a cer- 
tain time at Millbank, the prisoner is re- 
moved to the less severe discipline of Brixton, 
and from that again to the comparative com- 





These two 
had murdered « second daughter of the elder 
prisoner by cruelty and starvation. The case 
was the worst the present writer ever re- 


of the assumed name. They were found 
“Guilty,” and the whole country demanded 
their death. Nevertheless, by some mis- 
taken lenity (as I still believe it to have been) 
this abominable pair were spared, and have 


ately allowed to occupy the same cell, instead 
of each being placed witha stranger. Their 
first meeting was marked by this outburst of 
affection: “ Well, Elizabeth.” “Well, mo- 
ther.” Then they sat down opposite to one 
another to work. After a week's “ associa- 
tion,” a matron asked the daughter whether 
she was not glad to have her mother as her 
companion. 

“ Yo—es, lady,” was her hesitating answer; 
“ it’s a kind of change, but”—with alittle im- 
pulsive dash—“she do make a great mess 
and litter, to be sure !” 
This apathy was the combined result of 
brutish ignorance and excessive penury. Our 
prison matron is not inclined to believe in the 
innocence of prisoners, but in this case she 
is of opinion that this hideous unimpassion- 
ability was more to the cause of the younger 
child’s death than any studied attempt to 
starve her. As to what is the chief cause of 
all the wickedness which she describes, our 
authoress is not in the least doubt whatever. 
It is Besotted Ignorance. Out of three hun- 
dred Millbank women, ninety-six can neither 
read nor write, and only twenty-two are able 
to do so with ease, “ Freedom with these was 
the liberty of the wild beast—free to roam 
anywhere, uncared for and unchecked ; left to 
wander in the darkness, without one helping 
hand stretched forth to lead them to a brighter 
life; no honest example ever before them; 
but the path of evil they were to follow, 
clearly indicated by all with whom they came 
into contact.” The poor creatures themselves 
know this. They absolutely taunt the lady 
prisoners with their superior education. 
“ You was larn’t better than us,” they say, 
“and shouldn't ha’ come here.” When we 
have done splitting hairs about sectarian 
dogmas, we shall perhaps some day think of 
Compulsory Education, and until we do so 
the prison matron’s occupation will not be 
gone. Education within the walls is found 
to be almost futile. With such indocile and 
stupendously ignorant pupils, the prison- 
school is a mere burlesque of teaching. 
Let us conclade our notice of this wise but 
melancholy book with at least one cheerful 
statement. When the term of & woman's 
punishment is over, there is one “helping- 
hand stretched forth to lead her to a brighter 
life,” in the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. 
It is called, and justly, by these unhappy 
creatures, “The Home.” Twice haye we 
advocated in these columns its claims to the 
pecuniary assistance of our readers. The 
authoress of Female Life in Prison corrobo- 
rates al] that we have said of it. Over her 
volumes many a tear will be dropped from 
sympathising eyes ; but would it not be better 
for some of us to drop a subscription ? 





THE SABBATH MORN. 


Oh! for a sweet and holy calm 
To rest upon the soul to-day ; 

That sacred peace which, like a balm, 
Takes all terrestrial care away! 





Come, heavenly Spirit! light, and peace, 
“And every holy gift, are thine; 

Grant us this day thy rich increase, 
And with new-kindled glory shine. 





Avtnors Never FuLt_y UnpErRstoop.— 
Bulwer says, in the last number of “The 
Caxtons:”—“ Genius has many conceptions, 
many subtle beauties of thought, many arca- 
na in occult wisdom, of which it is fully 
cognizant, and which no critic ever detects. 
Certain I am thatevery author who has writ- 
ten a book with earnest forethought and 
fondly cherished designs, will bear testimony 
to the fact, that much which he meant 
convey bas never been guessed at in any re 
view of his work ; and many a delicate beauty 
of thought, on which he principally valued 
himself, remains, like the statue of Isis, aD 
image of truth from which no hand lifts the 
veil.” 


Beacirc. Lecenp.—There is a beautiful 
legend illustrating the bleasedness of per- 
forming our duty at whatever cost to our 
own inclination. A beautiful vision of ow 
Saviour had appeared to a monk, and in 
silent bliss he was gazing upon it. The bout 
arrived in which it was his duty to feed the 
poor of the convent. He lingered not in his 
cell to enjoy the vision, but he left it to perform 
his humble duty. When he returned, be 
found the blessed vision still waiting for him, 
and uttering these words, “ Hadst thou stayed, 
I must have fied.” 


t@ The Albany Gas Company, corpo- 
ration with a soul, has refused to sell its coke, 








fort of Fullham Refage. Now and then, woo, 


and determined to give it to the poor. 
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THE FIRST FIRE. 


BY JOHN J. PIATT. 


Dearest, to-night upon our Hearth 
Bee the first fre of Autumn leap— 

The first that we with festal Mirth 
For loving Memory keep. 

Sweet Fairy of the Fireside, come 

And guard our altar-fame of Home |! 


Without, October breathes the night, 
Cold dews below, cold stars on high ; 

The chilly cricket sees our light 
Reach welcoming arms anigh, 

And sighs to sing his evening song 

Upon our Hearth the Winter long. 


Blithe cricket! welcome, singing, here! 
I half recal) dead Autumn's cold, 

Half-close my eyes to dream, my dear, 
Their sadness vague and old: 

The Fireside Fairy laughs and tries 

With bursting sparks to shell my eyes! 


Til-timed the gay conceit, I know; 
On the dark hills that near us lle 
( will not, need not go) 
the Autumnal sky 
tents that everywhere 
Keep ghostly white the moonless air. 


The sentinel walks his lonely beat, 
The soldier slambers on the ground ; 
To one, hearth glimmers far are sweet— 
One dreams of fire-side sound ! 
From unforgotten doors they reach, 
Dear sympathies, more dear than speeca. 


1 think of all the homeless woe, 
The battle-winter long ; 
Alas, the world —— the hearth’s a-glow! 
And lo, the cricket's song 
Within! The Fairy’s minstrel sings 
Away the ghosts of saddest things! 


The fire-smile keeps our walls in bloom— 
Home's Summer-light a flower, I deem; 
And look, the pictures in the room, 
How beautiful! a-gleam ; 
A window there with rose and bee— 
The Olive-Dove’'s in from the sea! 


A cottage in a Summer land, 
And one whose shadow walks before, 
(Snow peaks afar in sunset stand); 
Vines flatter o’er the door, 
Half-hiding in a sunlit place, 
But cannot hide a sunlit face. 


And, yonder, bending o’er a child, 

An angel with a yearning grace, 
Rosy with fire-bloom lingers mild— 

A mother’s tender face! 
Her wings (the boy has dreaming eyes), 
Show that she came from Paradise. 


Near by, the same: her arms about 
A child just kissed from Summer sleep 
(Still rocks the cradle): laugh and shout 
~Within her bosom keep 
Sweet echoes dancing. Which is best, 
The angel blessing—mortal blest ? 


A torrent lost in rainbow spray ; 

A flock (its shepherdess the moon) 
Asleep; the laureate-lark of Day 

At home some even in June; 
Dear humble fancies of the heart, 
When Art was Love in love with Art! 


Blithe dance the flames and blest are we! 
Without, the funeral of the year 
Is preached by every mournful tree ; 
The tree in blossom bere 
Knows no lost leaves, no farewell wing— 
In vain will Autumn preach to Spring! 


The cricket sings. His song’ You know, 
Warm prophecies of dearest days— 
(Horizons lost, of long ago, 
Crumble within the blaze!) 
Of nights aglow with light that blesses, 
And wine from Home's enchanted presses. 


The cricket ely ~s, and, as I dream, 
Your face si. . 8 tender smile and tear, 
What angels of the hearth a-gleam, 
Wingless, have lighted here ? 
Sing, cricket, sing of these to-night ; 
The first fire of our home ts bright! 


VERNER’S PRIDE. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 
Avutror or “Tug Caanninos,” “ East 
Lynng,” “Tue Earw's Hers,” 
“A Lire’s Secret,” Erc. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
“year 1862, by Deacon & Peterson, in the Clerk's 


evict of Pennsylvania.) 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


DRESSING UP FOR A GHOST, 

And so the mystery was out. And the 
ghost proved to be no ghost at all,—to be no 
husband of Sibylla,—come to disturb the 
peace of her and Lionel; but John Massingbird 
in real flesh and blood. 

There was so much explanation to ask and 
to be given, that Jan was somewhat hindered 
on his way to Hook's. 

“T can’t stop,” said he,in the midst of a 
long sentence of John's, “ Alice Hook may be 
dying. Will you remain here till I come 
back ?” 

“If you are not long,” responded John Mas- 
singbird. “I intend this to be the last night 
of my concealment, and I want to go about, 
terrifying the natives. The fun it has been !” 

“Fun, you call it!” remarked Jan. “If 
Hook's girl does die, it will lie at your door.” 

“ She won't die,” lightly answered John — 
“Tl send her a ten-pound note © make 
amends. Make you haste, Jan, if I am to 
wait.” 

Jan sped off to Hook's. He found the girl 
Very il], but not so much so as Cheese had in- 
timated. Some unseemly quarrel had taken 
Place in the cottage, which had agitated her. 

“There's no danger,” mentally soliloquized 


He found John Massingbird—restiess Jobn | 


one of the cottages by Broom's, I expect, and 
I appeared to her, and sent her on, howling,” 
he explained to Jan. “I think it was Mo- 
ther Sykes. The sport this ghost affair has 
been f” 
He sat down on bench, held his skies, 
and let his laughter have vent. Laughter is 
contagious, and Jan laughed with him, but 
in a quieter way. 

“ Whatever put it into your head to perso- 
nate Frederick?” inquired Jan. “Was it 
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done to frighten the people?” 


bird. 

“ Because, if to frighten had been your mo- 
tive, you need only have appeared in your 
own person,” continued Jan. 


Fred was. Fred és dead, I suppose f” 
“ Fred is dead, poor fellow, safe enough. I 
‘Was supposed to be dead, but I came to life 


“ Did you catch Fred's star when he died ?” 
asked Jan, pointing to the cheek. 

“No,” replied John Massingbird, with an- 
other burst of laughter, “I get that up with 
Indian ink.” 

Bit by bit, Jan came into possession of the 
details. Atleast, of as much of them as John 
Massingbird deemed it expedient to furnish. 
It appeared that his being attacked and rob- 
bed and left for dead, when travelling down 
to Melbourne, was perfectly correct. Luke 
Roy quitted him. Believing he was dead, 
Luke would not have qaitted him so hastily, 
but that he wished to be on the track of the 
thieves, and he hastened to Melbourne. After 
Luke’s departure, John Massingbird, as he 
phrased it, came to life again. He revived from 
the suspended animation, or swoon, which, 
prolonged over some hours, had been mis- 
taken for death. The bullet was extracted 
from his side, and he progressed pretty rapid- 
ly towards recovery. 

Luke meanwhile had reached Melbourne ; 
and had come in contact—amongst other 
people—with a family of the name of Eyre. 
Luke—if you have not said 
to Mr. Eyre that he had obtained a clue to 
the men who robbed his master; such, at 
least, was the information given by that 
gentleman to Sibylia Massingbird, “on her 
subsequent sojourn at his house. He, Mr. 
Eyre, had said that Luke had promised to re- 
turn the following day and inform him how 
he sped in the search, but that Luke never 
did return ; that he had never seen him after- 
wards. Alltrue. Luke found the clue, he 
thought he had gained, to be no clue at all; 
but he heard news that pleased him better 
than fifty clues would have done—that his 
master, Mr. Massingbird, was alive. One 
who had travelled down to Melbourne from 
where John was lying, gave him the infor- 
mation. Without waiting to break bread or 
draw water, without giving another thought 
to Mr. Eyre, Luke started off there and then, 
to retrace his steps to John Massingbird. 
John was nearly well then, and they returned 
at once to the diggings. In his careless way, 
he said the loss must be given up for a bad 
job; they should never find the fellows, and 
the best plan was to pick up more gold to re- 
place that gone. Luke said he had written 
home to announce his death. Jobn went 
into a fit of laughter, forbade Luke to con- 
tradict it, and anticipated the fun he should 
have in surprising them, when he went home 
on the accumulation of his fortune. Thus 
he stopped at the diggings, remaining in com- 
plete ignorance of the changes which bad 
taken place; the voyage of Frederick and his 
wife to Melbourne, the death of Mr. Verner, 
the subsequent death of Frederick; and 
above all—for that would have told most on 
John—of the strange will left by Mr. Verner, 
which had constituted him the inheritor of 
Verner’s Pride. 

But fortune did not come in the rapid man- 
ner fondly expected by John. The nuggets 
seemed shy. He obtained enongh to rub 
along with, as he phrased it, and that was 
all. The life did not il) suit him. To a man 
like Lionel Verner, of innate refinement, just 
and conscientious, the life would have been 
intolerable, almost worse than death. John 
was not overburthened with any one of 
those qualities, and he rather liked the life 
than not, One thing was against him; he 
had no patience. Roving about from place 
to place, he was satisfied nowhere long. It 
was not only that he perpetually changed the 
spot, or bed, of work, but he changed from 
one settlement to another. This was the rea- 
son probably that Captain Cannonby had 
never met with him; it was more than pro- 
bable that it was the cause of his non-success. 
Luke Roy was not so fond of roving. He 
found a place likely to answer his expecta- 
tions, and he remained at it; so that the two 
parted early, and did not again meet after- 
wards. 

Suddenly John Massingbird heard that he 
had been left heir to Verner’s Pride. He 
had gone down to Melbourne; and some new 
arrival from England—from the county in 
which Verner’s Pride was situated—men- 
tioned this in his hearing. The stranger was 
telling the tale of the unaccountable will of 
Mi. Verner, of the death of Jobn and Fre- 
derick Massingbird, and of the consequent 
accession of Lionel Verner; telling it as a 
curious bit of home gossip, unconscicus that 
one of his listeners was the first-nemed heir 
—the veritable John Massingbird. 

Too much given to act upon impulse, giving 
himself no time to ascertain or to inquire 
whether the story might be correct or not, 
John Massingbird took a berth in the first 
ship advertised for home. He possessed very 
little more money than would pay for his 
passage; he gave himself no concern how he 
was to get back to Australia, or bow exist in 
England, should the news prove incorrect, 
but started away off-hand. Providing for 
the future had never been made a concern 


by Jobn Massingbird. 
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He sailed, and he arrived safely. But, once 


“Not at first,” answered Join Massing- 


“You were 
thought to be dead, you know, as much as 
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“question, naturally, was about the 
told him it was perfectly true that 
been made in his favor; but the 
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santly assured that the true heir of Verner's 
Pride inhabited Verner’s Pride; if he went 


What was to be done? Roy suggested 
perhaps the best plan that could be thought 
of—that Mr. Massingbird should remain in 
his cottage in concealment while he, Roy, en- 
deavored to ascertain the truth regarding the 
codicil. And John Massingbird was fain to 
adopt it. He took up his abode in the upper 
bedroom, which had been Luke's, and Mrs. 
Roy, locking her front door, carried his meals 
up to him by day, Roy setting himself to fer- 
ret out—as you may recollect—all he could 
learn about the codicil. The “all” was not 
much. Ordinary gossippers knew no more 
than Roy whether the codicil had been found 
or not; and Roy tried to pump Matias, by 
whom he got baffled—he even tried to pump 
Mr. Verner. He went up to Verner’s Pride, 
ostensibly to ask whether he might paper 
Luke's old room at his own cost. In point 
of fact, the paper was in a dilapidated state, 
and he did wish to put it decent for John 
Maasingbird ; but he could have done it with- 
out speaking to Mr. Verner. It was a great 
point with Roy te find favor in the sight of 
Mr. Massingbird, his possible future master. 
Lionel partially saw through the man; he 
believed that he had some covert motive in 
secking the interview with him, and that Roy 
was trying to pry into his affairs, But Roy 
found himself battled also by Mr. Verner, as 
he had been by Matiss, in so far as that he 
could learn nothing certain of the existence 
or non-existence of the codicil. 

Two days of the condemned confinement 
was sufficient to tire out John Massingbird 
To a man of active, restless temperament, 
who had lived almost day and night under 
the open skies, the being shut up in a smal), 
close room, was well nigh unbearable. He 
could not stamp on its floor (there was no 
space to walk on it,) lest any intrusive neigh- 
bor below, who might have popped in, un- 
wanted, should say, Who have you got up 
aloft? He could not open the window and 
put his head out, to catch a breath of fresh 
air, lest prying eyes might be cast upon him, 
“T-can't stand this,” he said to Roy. “A 
week of it would kill me. I shall go out at 
night.” 

Roy opposed the resolve so far as he dared 
—having an eye always to the not dis 
pleasing his future master. He represented 
to John Massingbird that he would inevi 
tably be seen: and that he might just as well 
be seen by day as by night. John would not 
listen to reason. That very night, as soon as 
dark came on, he went out, and was seen. 
Seen by Robin Frost. | 
Robin Frost, whatever superstitions or | 
fond feelings he may bave cherished, regard- 
ing the hoped-for reappearance of Rachel's 
spirit, was no believer in ghosts in a general 
poiotof view. In fact,that it was John Mas- 
singbird’s ghost never once entered Robin's 
mind. He came at once to the more sensible 
conclusion that some error bad oceurred with | 
regard to his reported death, and Usat it was | 
John Massingbird himsell. | 
His deadly enemy. The only one, of all} 
the human beings on earth, *i'a whom | 
Robin was at issue. For he believe’ that it 
was John Massingbird who had worked the 
ill to Rachel. Robin in his blind vengeance, 
took to lying in wait with a gu: and Roy 
became cognizant of this. 

“You must not go out again, sir,” he said | 
to Johu Massingbir : “he may shoot you 
dead.” j 
Curious, perhaps, to say, John Massine bird 
had himself come to the same + 
that he must not go out azain. 
narrowly escaped meeting one, * ho 
as surely have known him, in full moonlight 
as did Robin Frost: one, bom it wou! have 
been nearly as inconvenient to meet, as ‘t 
was Robin. And yet—stop in perpetus! con- 
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are tired of their wives! 


culty in it. When they were at home together, 
Johan had been the stouter of the two: but 
his wanderings had fined him down, and his 
figure now looked exactly as Frederick's did 
formerly. He shaved off his whiskere—Fre- 
derick had never worn any ; or, for the matter 
of that, had had any to wear—and painted 
an imitation star on his cheek with Indian 
ink. His bair, too, had grown long on the 
voyage, and had not yet been cut: just as 
Frederick used to wear his. John had fayor- 
ed a short crop of hair; Frederick, long. 
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All this, the terrifying people into the be- 
lief that he was Frederick's veritable ghost, 
had been choicest sport to John Massing- 
bird. The trick might not have availed with 
Robin Frost, bat they had found a different 
method of silencing him. Of an easy, good. 
tempered nature, the thought of any real 
damage from consequences bad been com- 
pletely passed over by John. If Dan Doff 
did go into fita, he'd recover from them; if 
Alice Hook was startled into something worse, 
she was not dead. It was all sport to free- 
and-easy John: and, but for circumstances, 
there’s no knowing how long he might have 
earried the game on. These circumstances 
touched upon a point that influences us all, 
more or less: pecuniary considcration. John 
was minus funds, and it was necessary that 
something should be done: he could not con- 
tinue to live long upon Roy. 

It was Roy himself who at length hit upon 
the plan that brought forth the certainty 
about the codicil, Roy found rumors were 
gaining ground abroad that it was not Fre- 
derick Massingbird’s ghost, but Frederick 
himself; and he knew that the explanation 
must soon come, He determined to waylay 
Tynn, and make an apparent confidant of 
him: by these means he shoul, in all proba- 
bility, come at the desired information, Roy 
did so: and found that there was no codicil, 
He carried his news to John Massingbird, 
advising that gentleman to go at once and 
putin his claim to Verner's Pride. John, 
elated with the news, protested he'd have one 
more night's fun first. 

Such were the facta. John Massingbird 
told them to Jan, suppressing any little bit 
that he chose, here and there. The doubt 
about the codicil, for instance, and its moving 
motive in the affair, he did not mention 

“Tt has been the beet fun I ever had in my 
life,” he remarked. “I never shal! forget the 
parson's amazed stare, the first time I passed 


him. Or old Tyun’s, either, last night. Jan, 
you should bave neard Dan Daft how)!" 
“T have,” said Jan. “I have had the 


pleasure of attending him. My only wonder 
is, that he did not put himself into the pool, 


in his fright: as Rachel Frost did, time 
back.” 

John Massingbird caught the words up 
hastily. 


“How do you know that Rachel put her 
selfin? She may bave been put in 

“For all I kuow she Taking cir 
cumstances into consideration, however, I 
should say it was the other way.” 

“T say, Jan,” interrupted John Massing 
bird, with another explosion, 
Achatis, Cheese, arrive at home in a mortal 
fright one night?" 

Jan nodded, 

“T shal! never forget him; never. Ie was 
marching up, all bravely, till he saw my face, 
Didn't he turn tail! There bas been one 
person above all others, Jan, that I have 


may 


“ 


didn't your 


wanted to meet, and have not. Your bro- 
ther Lionel.” 

“He'd have pinned you,” said Jan 

“Not be. You would not have done it to 
night, but that I let you deo | No chance 
of anybody catching me uniess L chose. I 


was on the look out for a I met, for all to 
whom I chose to show mye!) they met me 
unawares. Unprepared for the encounter, 
while they were recovering their astonish 
ment, I was beyond reach. Last night I had 
been watcving over the gate ever so long, 
when I darted out in front of Tyna, to aston 
ish him. Jan” —lowering his voice —" has it 
put Sibylla in @ fright” 

“T think it bas put Livaoel in & worse,” re- 


as cousins; I'd not own ber as wife, if she 
were dowered with all the gold mines ia Aus- 
tralia. What Fred saw in her was always a puz- 
rletome / knew what was going on between 
them, though nobody else did. Bat, Jan, I'll 
tel you what astonished me more than Mery. 
thing olse when I learnt it—that Lionel 
should have married her subsequently. I 
never could have imagined Lionel Verner 


ings. And there's something about Lionel 
Verner, with his sensitive re@mement, that 
does not seem to accord with the notion. Is 
she healthy ”* 

“Whot Sibyliat I don't fancy she has 
much of a constitution.” 

“No, that she has not! There are no chil- 
dren, I hear. Jan, though, you need not have 


“ How did I knew that?” said Jan. 

“It's my last night of fun, and when I sw 
you I sald to myself, ‘Tl be caught.’ How 
are old Deb and Amilly?” 

“ Much as usual, Deb's in a fever just now, 
Bhe has heard that Fred back, 
and thinks Bibylla ought to leave Lionel on 
the strength of it.” - 


To-morrow, as soon as I gen- 
teely can after breakfast, I go up to Verner’s 
Pride and show myself, One can't go at six 
in the morning.” 

He turned off in the direction of Clay Lane 
as he spoke, and Jan made the best of his 
way to Verner’s Pride, From some cause or 
other they had dined unusually late there, 
and Lionel Verner was with his guesta, mak- 
ing merry with the best heart he had. Now, 
he would rely upon the information given by 
Captain OCannonby; the next moment, he 
was feeling that the combined testimony of 
so many eyewitnesses must be believed, and 
that it could be no other than Frederick Mas 
singbird. Tynn had been with the man face 
to face only the previous night; Roy had dis 
tinctly asserted that he was back, in life, from 
Australian. Whatever Ais anxiety may have 
been, his wife seemed at rest. Full of smiles 
and gayety, she ast opposite to him, glittering 
gems in her golden hair, shining forth from 
her costly robes. i] 
“Not out from dinner?" cried Jan, in his 
astonishment, when Tynn denied him to 
Lionel, “Why it’s my supper-time! I must 
see him, whether he's at dinner or not. Go 
and say 80, Tynn. Something important, tell 
him.” 

The message brought Lionel out, Thank. | | 
ful, probably, to get out. The playing the 
host with a mind ill at ease, how it jars upon 
the troubled and fainting spirit! Jan, dis 


had hoisted himself on the top of an old 
carved ebony cabinet that stood in the hall, 
containing curiosities, and sat there with his 
legs dangling. He jumped off when Lionel | t 


him out on the terrace, 

“T have come to the bottom of it, Lionel,” 
said he, without further circumlocution, “I] 1 
dropped upon the ghost Just now and pinned 
him. 
Lionel 
breath; like one who has been relieved from 
aome great care, 

“Cannonby said it was not!” he 
claimed. “Cannonby ia here, Jan, and he 
assures me Frederick Massing!ird is dead and 
buried. Who is itthen’ Have you found it} 
our?” 

“T pinned him, I say,” said Jan 
going down to Hook's, and he crossed my 
path Ile 

“Ia it somebody who has been doing it for | ¥ 


paused, and then drew a deep] © 


a trick?” interrupted Lionel, 
“ Well—yes Itisnot Fred 
Massingbird, Lione!; he is dead, sate enough; | 


In one sense 


one} * 


Not}! 


but it is somebody from a distance; 


who will cause you litte leas trouble, 


question,” 
Lionel stopped in his walk 
and looked at Jan with some | bh 


they were pac. ir 
ing the terrace 


“ Yoursell,” repled Jan a 


me I can battle with.” 

“* Well, Lionel, the returned man is Jobn 
Massingbird ” i 
* John—Mass—ingbird '" 


the sea—as the children ss y—he was the very 
last to whom Lionel Verner 
thought. That it was John who bad returned, 
had not entered his imagination He had} ¢ 
never cast a doubt to the fact of his death, 
Bringing the name out slowly, be stared at 
Jan in very astonishment 


“ Well,” said he, presently. “John is not s 
Frederick.” 


“No,” sssentedtan. “Tle can put in no 





sponded Jan. 

“For fear « her?” 
Massingbird. “Wouldn't it 
charming prospect for some hus ands who 


Is Lionel tired of 
} 


laughed John | 


f jlosinyw 


been a! 


have 


his?” | 
“Can't say,” replied Jan. “ There's no ap- 
pearance of it.” ' 

“I should be, if Sibylla had been my wife 
for two years,” candidly avowed John Mas 
singbird. “ Sibylia and I never hit it off well | 


claim but he can to 
Pride.” 

The words caused Lionel’s heart to go on 
with a bound. A great evi! for him, there 
was no doubt of it; but sull slight, com-] b 
pared w the one be had dreaded for Si-/ k 
bylla. y 

“There is no mistake, I suppose, Jan ?’” 

“There's no mistake,” replied Jan. “I]® 
have been talking him this half hour. He | 
is hiding at Roy's.” 


w your wile, 





taking up with another man's wif.” fast.” Ried dei 
“ She was his widow,” cried literal Jan. * And what docs he be say to the 
“ All the same. "Twas another man's leay- | has caused f” resumed 


had gone lato the drawing-room. , 
voluntarily uttered Lionel. 
Pride,” was the less poetical remark of Jan. 


I to him,” was the answer of Jan “ Look 
here, Lionel, Old West's a screw, between 
ourselves ; but what I do earn is my own; so 
don't get breaking your rest, thinking you'll 
not have a pound or two toturn to. If John 
Massingbird does turn you out, I can maa- 
aye things for you, if you don't mind living 
quietly.” 


quietly” would have comprised « couple of 
moJest rooma, cotton umbrellas like his own, 
and a mutton chopaday § And Jan would 
have gone without the chop himself, to give 


had any great love for that lady, in the ab- 
@ract; but, for Jan to eat chops, while any- 
body, no matter how remotely connected with 
him, wanted them, would have been com- 
plete'y out of Jan's nature, 


elve did 
Jan went on, quite eagerly. 
daining the invitation to the drawing-room, | nel, 
not come to old West's 
enough; and Deb and Amilly couldn't object 
to it for thetr sister 
appeared, wound bis arm within bis, and drew | came his partner. 
marry, and sald there was the half of the 


house; but [told him I'd rather be excused, 


be for grumbling at me all day, like my mo- 
It is not Fred Massing bird.” ther 


would be at reat. 
the extra cost you'd be to the housekeeping ; 
the other half for pocket-money for you and 


Sibylla 


My own share, 1 mean 


the drawing room window, the very window 


any less, in fact, pulling Sibylia out of the | platnt in the tones of ber voice 


surprise; & smile, in bis new security, light-| have no business to forget yoursell like that 

ing his face. He can't help your being his brother, I sup 
“ There is nobody in the world, Jan, dead | pose; but you ought to know better than to 

or alive, who could bring trouble to me, save | presume upon it.” 

Frederick Massingbird. Anybody elke may “ Sibylia! 

come, so long as he does not.’ Be quiet, Lionel, I stall tell him of it. 
“Ah! You are thinking only of Si | Never was sucha thing heard of,as for a gen- 

bylla.” Ueman to be called out for nothing, from his 
“Of whom else should I think’ table's heal! You do it again, Jan, and | 


Ihoe | Verner's Pride.” 


Lionel laughed in his gladness 
thankful he was for his wiles sake ONE Jan received the lecture with the utmost 
alone knew. equanimity, the most impertarbable good 
“Tam nobody, Jan; any trouble coming to | nature, Lionel wound his arms about bis 


wife, gravely and gently: whatever may have 
been the pain caused by her words, he sup- 


Of all the birds in the air and the fishes in | Justified Lis sending for 
might be, or however occupied, Sibylla He 


bad cast a | bas succeeded in solving tonight the mys 
tery which has hung over us; he has dis- 
for Frederick Massingbird.” 
Sibylla, 
be thanked !" said Lionel. “ With that know- 
Verner’s | ledge we can afford to hear who it is bravely ; 


can we not, Sibylla?” 


she retorted, in an impatient, fretful tone, not 


right to come dressed up in other's clothes 












































































































“What a relief it will be for Sibytia  tn- 
“She'll make a face at losivg Verner’s 


“ Will he turn us out at once, Jan?” 
“ He sald nothing to me on that score, nor 





Honest Jan! His notions of “living 


t to Lionel. To Sibylla, also, Not that he 


A lump was rising in Lionel's throat, //e 
oved Jan, and knew his worth, if nobody 
While he was swallowing it down, 


“Something else might be thought of, Lio- 
I don't see why you and Sibylla should 
The house Is large 


In polot of right, half 
Weat said so when I be- 
Ile asked if I'd not like to 


he house is mine 


might get a wife, you know, Lionel, who'd 


Now if you and Sibylla would 
ome there, the matter, as to your future, 
I'd divide what I get be- 
Half to her for 


does 


ween you and Misa Deb 


I think you might make it do, Lio- 
el my share is quite two hundred «year. 
besides what I hand 
ver to Miss Deb, and transmit to the doctor, 
‘ould you manage with itr” 
“Jan!” said Lionel, from between his qui- 
ering lips. “ Dear Jan, there'’s—” 
They were interrupted. Bounding out at 


twhich Lucy Tempest bad sat that night 
nd watched the yew tree, came Sibylia, fret 
iiness In the lines of her countenance, com- 
“Mr. Janu Verner, I'd like to know what 
ight you have to send for Lionel out when 


© is atdioner? If he & your brother, you 


hall order Tynn t» shut the doors to you of 


reagent it 
“ Jan came here to tell me news that quite 
me, wherever I 


were! who jt is that we bave been taking 


“It ia not Frederick Massingbird,” cried 
epeakiog sharply. “Captain Can- 
onby says that it cannot be.” 


“ No, it ia not Frederick Massingbird—God 


“But why don't you tell me who it is?” 


aviog the discernment to see that he wished 
) prepare her for what was coming. “Can't 
ou speak, Jan, if he wont? People have no 


nd faces to frighten us to death. He ought 
» be transported! Who is it?” 
“ You'll be startled, Sibya It is one whom 
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‘we have believed to be dead; though it is not 


Fatah: Ranges 

©] wth you'd tell— beating sbout the bush 
Mike that! You need not stare wo, Jen |! 
don’ believe you know.” 
* Tt ts pour cvusin, Sibylla Jobs Maming- 
wo” 
A moment's peers. And, then clutching 


“Hush, my deer, li is John Masing- 


bird 

“Not dead! Did be not diel” 

“No He recovered, when lef, as was sup 
posed, for dead. He ts coming here to-mor- 
row morning, Jan says” 

let fell ber bands Ghe staggered 
back to o pillar and leane:: against i, her uj 
turned face white iu tbe starlight. 

* Io—te—ie Verner's Pride yours or hist 
the geeped, in a low wone 

“Th is bin.” 

“His! Neither yours nor mine’ 

“Tt is only bs, Bibylia” 

Bhe raised ber bands again. she began 
fighting with the air, os if she would beat of 
an imagioary Jobn Massingbird. Another 
minute, and her lsug\ter and ber cries came 
forth together, sbrick upon shriek she was 
in strong hysterica, Lionel supported her, 
while Jen ren for water; and the gay com. 
pany came flocking out of the lighted rooms 
to see. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


BO HOME 

People talk of a nine days’ wonder. But 
mo nine days’ wonder has ever been heard or 

known, equa! to that which fell on Doerham, 
which went booming to the very extremity 
of the country’s boundaries, Lionel Verner, 
the legitimate beir—it may so be said—the 
possessor of V erner's , was turned out 
of it to make room for an alien, resuscitated 
from the supposed dead. 

Ballors tell us that the rate desert a sinking 
ship. Peeudo friends desert a falling house. 
You may revel in these friends in prosperity, 
but when adversity seis lo, how they fall 
away! On the very day that John Massing 
bird arrived at Verver's I’ride, and it became 
known that not be, but Mr. and Mra. Verner 
must leave it, the gay company, gathered 
there, dispersed. Dir persed with polite 
phrases, meaning nothing. They were so 
very sorry for the cslamity, for Mr. and Mra 
Verner; if they could do anything to serve 
them they hed only to be commanded. And 
then they lefi, never perhaps to meet again, 
even a6 acquaintances, It may be asked, 
what could they do? They could pot invite 
them to « permanent home; saddle them 
selves with a charge of that sort; neither 
would such an javitation be accepted. It did 
not appear they could do anything ; but thelr 
combined flight from the house, one after the 
other, did strike with a chill of mortification 
upon the nerves of Lionel Verner and his 
wife. 

His wife! Ah, poor Lionel had enough 
epon his hands, looking on one side, and an- 
other. She was che beaviest weight. Lionel 
had thanked God in bis true beart that they 
had been spared the return of Frederick 
Massingbird ; but there was litte doult that 
the return of Frederick would have been re 
garded by her as a light calamity, in com 
parison with thie She made no secret of it, 
Ten times ao day had Lionel to beat down 
his feelings, and compress his lips to stop ihe 
retort that would rise bubbling up within 
them. She would openly lament that it 
was not Frederick who had returned, to 
which case she might have remained at Vir- 
ner's Pride! 

“ You'll pot turn them out, Massingbird '" 
cried Jan in his straightforward way, draw 
ing the gentleman lato tbe fruit garden ww a 
private conference. “ / wouldn't.” 

Jobn Massingbird laughed good Lhumored 
ly. He bad been in the sunnicst humor 
throughout; bad made his fret appearance 
at Verner’s Pride in bursis of laughter, 
heartily grasping the hands of Lionel, of Si 
bylla, and boasting of the “fun” be had io 
playing the ghost. Captain Cannonby, the 
only one «f the guests who remained, grew 
charmed with Joho, and stated bie private 
opinion in the ear of Lionel Verner that he 
was worth s hundred such as Frevierick 

“How can I bel» turning them out!" an 
swered he. * {didn't make the wili—it was 
old Daddy Verner.” 

“You need not act upon the will,” said 
Jan. “ There was @ codici!, you know, super 
Seding it, though it can't be found. Sibylia’s 
your cousin—i would be a cruel thing to 
turn her from her home.” 

“Two masters never answered in a house 
ya,” nodded John. “1 am not going w try 
i.” 

* Let them stop in Verner's Pride, and you 
go elsewhere,” suggested Jan 

John Massing bird laughed tor five minutes 

“How untommon young you are, Jan!” 
said be. “Has Ldonel been putting you up 
to try this on f” 

Jan swung himeelf on s wlerably strong 
branch of the mulberry tree, regardless of 
any damage the ripe fruit might infict on his 
nether garments. 

* Knowing Lionel, you needn't ask it, Mas 
singbird. There'd be « difficulty im getting 
him to stop in Verner’s Pride now, but he 
might be coaxed to do it for the sake of his 
wife. She'll have « fi of illness if she has to 
gooutof & Lionel is one to stand by his 
owe tw the last; while Verner’s Pride was 
ila, he'd have fough \ retain its possession, 
nck by inch, but kt ever s paltry a quibble 
take it from Lim, and he'd noi lif 
to keep Bat, 1 eay, | think 
he to do it tor Betey ila” 

* PU tell you © secret, Jan,” cried Jobn 

FS not hove Biby lla stop in 
Panats Pelt With pat we wn trove 
‘year for spe fevor. There! And as w re 

into it, nobody but « ehild or Jun Verner 






" 


of my having been knocking about yonder, 
whee I might beve been living in clover 
here. I'd get up aa Ever perpetual pbilan- 


thropic benefit. my fellow creature society, if 
I were you, Jan, and hold meetings at Exe- 
ter Tiel ™ 

“Not im my line,” sald Jan, eweying bim- 
self about op the bough. 

“lent it! I ehould my tt waa Why don't 
you invite Bibylia to your house, if you are 
@ fond of her?” 

“She won't come,” sald Jan. 

“ Perhaps you have asked her ™ 

“I was beginning to ask her, but she flew 
at me, and ordered me to hold my tongue. 
No, 1 see it,” Jan added, in selfsoliloquy, 
“he'll never come there, I thought she 
might; aod I got Miss Deb to think so.— 
Bhe'li—ehe'l)-—" 

“ Bbe'll what?" asked John Massingbird. 

“She'll be a thorn in Lioncl's side, I'm 
afraid.” 

“Nothing more likely,” acquiesced casy 
John. “Koses and thorns go together. If 
gentlemen will marry the one, they must ex- 
pect to get their share of the other.” 

Jan jumped off bis bough. His projects 
all appeared to be failing. The more he bad 
dwelt apen his suddenly thought of scheme, 
that Dr. Weat's house might afford an asylum 
for Lionel and bie wife, the more be had be 
come impressed with its desirability, Jan 
Verner, though the most unselfish, perhaps it 
may be said the most improvideat of mor 
tala, with regerd to himself, had a considera 
ble deal of forethought for the rest of the 
world, It had struck bim, even before it 
struck Lionel, that, if turned out of Verner's 
Pride, Lionel would want a home; want it lo 
the broadest acoeptation of the word. It 
would have been Jan's delight to give him 
one, Ile, Jan, went home, told Miss Deb 
the news that it was Joho Massingbird who 
bad returned, not Frederick, aad imparted 
als views of future arrangements. 

Mise Deb was dubious For Mr. Verner 
of Verner'’s Pride to become an inmate of 
their home, depen‘ant on ber housekeeping, 
looked a formidable affair. But Jan potated 
out that, Verner's Pride gone, it appeared to 
be a cholce of cheap lodgings: their house 
would be an improvement upon that. And 
Mise Deb acquiesced: and grew to contem 
plate the addition to ber family, in conjunc 
thon with the addition Jan proposed to add 
t» her income, with great rativfaction. 

That tailed. Failed upon Jan's first hint 
of it to Mra. Verner. She—to use his own 
expreassion—flew out at him, at the bare 
thought and Sibylla Verner could fly out 
in an unseemly manner when she chose, 
Jan's next venture had been with John 
Massing) rd. That was failure the second. 


“ Where are they to go!" thought Jan. 

It was a question that Lionel Verner may 
aleo have been askiog in his inmost heart, 
Aa yet he could not look bis situation fully 
in the face Not from any want of moral 
courage, but because of the inextricable con 
fusion that hie afaire seemed to be in. And, 
let his moral courage be what it would, the 
aapect they bore might have caused a more 
hardy heart than Lionel’s to shrink. J/ow 
much he owed he could not tell; nothing but 
debt stared him in the face. He bad looked 
to the autumn rents of Verner's Pride to ex 
tricate him from a portion of Lis diMecultics; 
and now those renta would be received by 
John Maasingbird. The furniture in the 
house, the plate, the linen, none of it wae his 
it had been lef by the will with Verner's 


Pride, The five hundred pounde—all that 
he had inherited by the will—had been re 
celved at the time, and was gone, One gen 


eral sinking fund seemed to have ewallowed 
up everything, that, and all elee; leaving a 
string of debts a yard long in ite place 
Reproaches now would be useless; whe 
ther self reproach, or reproach to his wile 
The latter Lionel would never have given 
And yet, when he looked back, and thought 
how free from debt he might bave been, no 
thing but reproach, however vaguely direct 
ed, reproach of the past generally, seemed to 
fill bie heart. To turn ont in the world a 
free man, though penniless, would have been 
widely different from turning out, plunged 
over bead and care in difculties 

In what quarter did he not owe money * 
Hie could not say. He had not been very 
provident, and Sibylla had not been provi 
dent atall But this much might be said for 
Lionel that he had not wasted money on 
uscless things or se!findulgence. The im 
provements he had begun on the estate had 
been the chief drain, so far as he went; and 
the money they took had caused him to get 
backward with the general expenses. He 
had also been over liberal to his mother 
Money was owing on all sides; for large 
things and for great) how much Lionel did 
not yel Kuow Ile did not know—he was 
afraid to gucse—what private debts might 
have been contracted by his wife There 
had been times lately, when, in contempla 
Lng the embarrassment growing so hopeless 
ly upon him, Lionel had felt inclined to wish 
tuat some climax would come and end it; 
but he had never dreamt of such a climax as 
thin. A hot flash dyed his cheeks as he re 
membered there was nearly a twelve-month's 
wages owing to most of his servants; and 
he had not the means now of paying them 

“ Stop on a bit if you like,” said John Mas- 
singbird, in « hearty tone; “ stop a month, if 
you will, You are welcome. It will be only 
changing your place from master to guest.” 
From master to guest! That same day 
Joba Marsingbird aeunmed his own plac , 
UWnaske!, at the head of ihe dinnertable.— 
Lionel went to the side with a flushed face. 
John Matsingtird had never been remarka- 
ble for delicacy, bat Lionel could not help 
thinkmg teat be might bave waned unul be 
Was goue bolore aspua.ing the full mastership 
Captain Canpontyy made the Unird at the din- 
per, and he, by Joba Massing bird's reques, 
took the foot of the table. li was not the 
being pat out of his piace that burt Lionel, 
eo muck as the feeling of annoyance that 
John Massingbird could bebave so unlike 


ner over, Lionel went up to his wife, who 
was keeping ber room, partly from temper, 
from {llaess. 

“Sibylla, I'li not stop here another day,” 
he said. “1 see that John wavs 
us gone, Now, what shall Ido? Take lodg- 
ings?” 

Sibylis looked up from the sofas, her eyes 
red with crying, her checks inflamed. 

“Anybody but you, Lionel, would never 
allow him t turn you out. Why don't you 
dispute the right with him? Turn Aém out, 
and defy him !” 

He did not tell Sibylla that she was talk- 
ing like « child. He only said thet John 
Massingbird’s claim to Verner’s Pride was 
indisputable—that it bad been his all along— 
and, in point of right, he himself had been 
the usurper. 

“Then you mean,” she said, “to give him 
up quiet possession rf” 

“I have no other resource, Bibylla, To at- 
tempt any sort of resistance would be foolish 
as well as wrong.” 

“J ahan't give it up. I shall stay here in 
spite of him. You may do as you like, but 
he is not golng to get me out of my own 
home,” 

“ Bibylla, will you try and be rational for 
once? If ever a time called for it, it is the 
present. I ask you whether I shall seek after 
lodgings” 

“And I wonder that you are not ashamed 
to ask me,” retorted Sibylla, bursting into 
tears. “ Lodgings, after Verner’s Pride! No. 
I'd rather die than go into lodgings. I dare- 
say I shall die soon with all this affliction.” 

“I do not see what else there is for us but 
lodgings,” resumed Lionel, after a pause.— 
“ You will not hear of Jan's proposition.” 

“Go back to my old home !" she shricked. 
“ Like—as poor Fred used to say—bad money 
returned. No! that I never will You are 
wrapt up ln Jan: if he proposed to give me 
polson, you'd say Yea. I wish Fred had not 
died I" 

“Will you be so good as tell me what you 
think ought to be done?" inquired Lionel. 

“Tlow can I think? Where's the good of 
asking me’ I think the least you can do in 
this wretchedness is to to take as much worry 
off me as you can, Lionel f” 

“Tt is what I wish to do,” he gently said. 
“Tut I can see only one plan for us, Sibylla 
—lodgings, Here we cannot stay. it is out 
of the question. To take a house is equally 
so. We have no furniture—no money, in 
short, to set up & house, or to keep it on.— 
Jan's plan, until I can turn myself round and 
ace what's to be done, would be the best,— 
You would be going to your own sisters, 
who would take care of you, should I fad it 
necessary to be away. 

“Where are you going?” she quickly 
asked. 

“I must go somewhere and do something. 
I cannot lead an idle life, living upon other 
people's charity, or let you live upon it, I 
must flod some way of earning a livelihood ; 
in London, perhaps, While I am looking 
owt, you would be with your sisters.” 
“Then, Lionel, hear me!" she cried, ber 
throat working, her blae eyes flashing, with 
a strange light. “I will never go home to 
my sisters! I will never, «0 long as | live, 
enter that house again, toreside! You are 
no better than—-than-—a bear—to wish me to 
do it.” 

What was he todo’ She was his wife, 
and he must provide for her; but she would 
go neither into lodgings, nor to the proposed 
home. Lionel set bis wits to work. 

“1 wonder—whether—my mother—would 
invite us there, for a short while?” The 
words were spoken slowly; reluctantly; as if 
there were an undercurrent of strong doubt 
in hia mind, “Would you go to Deerham 
Court for atime, Sibylla, if Lady Verner were 
agreeable |" 

“ Yoo,” said Sibylle, afer a minute's con 
sideration. “I'd go there.” 

Deeming it well that something should be 
decided, Lionel went down stairs, caught up 
his hat, and proceeded to Deerham Court, 
He did not say a word about his wife's ca 
price, that two plana, proposed for her, had 
been rejected. He simply asked his mother 
whether she would temporarily receive him 
and his wife, until he could look round and 
decide on the future 

To his great surprise, Lady Verner an 
that she weuld; and answered 
readily. Lionel, knowing the light in which 
she regarded his wife, had anticipated he 
knew_not what of objection, if not of positive 
refusal 

“IT wish you to come here, Lionel; I in 
tended to send for you and tell you #0,” was 
the reply of Lady Verner. “ You have no 
home to turn to, and I could sot have it said 
that my son in his strait was at fault for one, 
I never thought to receive your wife inside 
my doors, but for your sake I will do so, No 
servants, you uoderstand, Lionel.” 
“Certainly not,” he answered, “I cannot 
afford servants now as a matter of }uxury.” 
“IT can neither afford them for you, nor is 
there room in my house to accommodate 
them. This applies to that French maid of 
yours,” Lady Verner pointedly added. “I 
do not like the woman: nothing would in 
duce me to edmit her here, even were cir- 
cumstances convenient, Any attendance 
that your wife may require, she shall have.” 
Lionel smiled, a sad amile. 

“ Be easy, mother. The time for my wife 
to keep a Freach maid has gone by. I thank 
you very sincerely.” 

And so Lionel Verner was once more 
turned from Verner’s Pride, to take up his 
abode with his wife in his mother's home. 
When were his wanderings to be at rest? 

(TO KE CONTINUED.) 


swered 


t® The Oi Springs Chronicle says that 
refuse petroleum is being used in that 
place for fuel, with great success. The 
saving in coal and wood is said to be im- 
mense 

t@ A De.icatrs Sovuvewmn —One of our 
soldicra, having lost bis Roger by amputativn, 
first dried i, and then sent it to « friend in 


“BLIND JOE PARSONS.” 


-_——= 


Bome time since we copied from the Wash- 
ington correspondence of the Boston Tran- 
script an account of the volunteer Joe Par- 
sons, who lost both eyes at Antictam. The 
same correspondent speaks again of him in 
his last letter. We quote:— 

Your readers may feel sufficient interest in 
the Maryland volunteer, “Joe Parsons, of 
Baltimore,” whose brief story I gave you in a 
recent letter, to be glad to hear of him again. 
1 saw poor Joe, in the hospital yesterday. 
Hie shocking injury (by which you remember 
both his eyes were “ knock't out at one pop,” 
as he expresses it.) continues very wearisome, 
yet his anima! spirits are, as usua!, astonish- 
ingly buoyant. He seems always happy, and 
in my wide experience among our wounded 
men, I have never yet met so extraordinary 
an instance of continucus good nature under 
adversity. 

Joe is entirely at liberty around the hospi- 
tal—going and coming from ward to ward, 
all day, and about the grounds, outside, cane 
in hand, feeling his way to and fro, unmolest- 
ed—and always uttering a pleasant word of 
encouragement to his sick and wounded 
companions, a song to himself, or a ready 
jest wo visitors, He knows my voice, and 
calle me “ litle ‘un,” (the joker!) 

“I'm promoted,” he said, yesterday. 

“ Happy to hear it, Joe,” I replied. “ What 
now r" 

“ T'm officer o’ the day, little ‘un.” 

“ Indeed " 

“ Yes, yer sea they arn't afeered o’ my run- 
nin’ off sence the rebels knock't my peepers 
out; an’ yer mind, my eyelight arn't as good 
as it was!” 

“ You bear your misfortune bravely, Joe.” 

“Why not?” he said, quickly, “it can’t be 
helped, yer know. I'm done for, I am. 
W'en the old rebel Colonel got me inter bis 
tent, out t’ Antietam, sed he, ‘ Boy, you're used 
up, you ar’, Arn't yer sorry yer ‘listed, an’ 
went inter this fight?’ Sez I, ‘ Nosir-ee! I'm 
a Union man—so's my father an’ mother afo’ 
me. That's wots the matter, kurnel.’ Then 
he sez, ‘ Well, boy—ef yer hed yer eyes agin, 
wot'ud yerdu? I sez, ‘Ef my eyes wan't 
knock't out, an’ I could stan up, I'd be a doin’ 
wotever my regiment was a doin’; an’ reck'n 
we'd be a goin’ in to he!p clean the rebbels 
out, any how.’ ‘You would?’ sez he; ‘Jess 
so, sez lL. * You're a bully Yankee, then,’ sez 
he, ‘an’ like yer pluck; lil send yer home.’ 
So he detailed two butternuts, to onc't, an’ 
they led me off, over to our side.” 

“And your wound continues painful yet, 
Joe?" 

* Wall—yea,” he said, slowly. And then 
he added, “ pr'aps, little ‘un, you never hada 
eye knock't clean outen yer face, by a minne 
bullet?” 

“No! thank heaven,” I exclaimed. 

“Then yer ken bet yer bottom dollar it 
hurts some to hey both on 'em jerked out, to 
onc’. But— 


** What's the use o' sighing’—" 


he continued, in his merry tuneful way. And, 
& moment afierwards the bell summoned the 
convalescents to dinner. 
“ If there's aught that I love— 

Tis a fresh mutton chop— 
With a mushroom or two by its side!” 


sang out blind Joe, cheerily ; and he left us— 
feeling his way briskly along the corrider 
with his cane, back to his ward. 

Ilis appetite is good, but his wound heals 
slowly. Yet he is the happiest man I mect 
here, and is an universal pet among his sick 
aud crippled associates. 


Cotron Veusus Hain.—The paragraphs 
in the newspapers about the high price of 
cotton, set one of our Boston hotel- keepers 
thinking the other day, that he had seventy- 
five or eighty cotton stuffed mattresses, pur 
chased some time ago because they were 
cheaper than hair ones; and that instead 
of depreciating in value from use, they must 
have increased, from the scarcity of the 
material of which they were composed. 

No sooner had the thought occurred to 
him, than he inquired the price of cotton per 
pound, 

“ Fifty-eight to sixty-one cents.” 

“ And the price of hair for mattresses ?" 

“ Forty to forty-two 

Hliis mind was made up, the old cotton 
mattresses were ripped open, their treasure 
drawn forth, and the smart hotel proprietor 
had the satisfaction of changing his cighty 
old cotton mattresses for eighty new hair 
ones, without costing a penny. Indeed, he 
had a )jittle something lef over, besides the 
bleasings of his guests for the unlooked for im 

provement of their couches.— Com. Bulletin. 


Linerty or THe Press mn Sram —The 
Clamor Publico, published at Madrid, was 
recently seized for publishing the following 
paragraph in allusion to the persecution of 
Protestants in Spain -— 

“The Emperor of China has published a 
decree esiablishing freedom of worship in 
his dominions. And in Spain what is being 
done in respect to theskme question? They 
will give informstion in some of the pro- 
vinces of Andalusia. For ourselves, remem- 
bering the vulgar saying ‘Comparisons are 
odious, we make none, because we do not 
wish to be odious to anybody.” 


C2 Ata school examination, a Hibernian 
urchin being asked why it was so warm in 
the torrid zone, very promptly replied—*“ B 
cause il is so bot!” 

t@#™ A young fellow, starting for the war, 
is going to propose to a couple of his loves, 
and he hopes they will refase him. In this 
way he will get a pair of mitiens against 
the cold weather. 

€@ Lizzie remarked that Mr. Blank start- 
ed when she spoke to him, as if he were elec- 
tried. Widdikins thinks “ga)-vanised” is 
the word. 

t3 Skimpole, down at the docks the other 
@ay, stumbled upon a hawser. Popkins in- 
mantly bade him go and thank the captain of 
the vessel io which the vessel belonged, for 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
FROM “gippONS’s RECOLLECTIONS.” 

Of Charles Dickens, whose tamily I had 
known in his boyhood, I saw but little ex- 
cepting when he was in public. His incessant 
literary occupations, his amateur theatricale, 
his operations as chief agent for the execution 
of Mies Burdett Coutts’s charitable actions, 
his visite abroad, and the necessity he was 
uoder of being much at the service of strange 
visitors, English and foreign (impelled by 
curiosity), gave him but little time for tete-a- 
totes with old friends. Wy were all surprised 
at the announcement which he published in 
Household Words regarding his domestic 
demenage, but the ultimate separation from 
Mra. Dickens occasioned no astonishment. 
Never were two people less suited to each 
other. He, ardent, sanguine, energetic, full 
of imagination and animated by powerful 
human sympathies; she, supine, frivolous, 
common-place, passing her time between the 
nursery and the drawing-room. In his youth 
Charles Dickens had conceived a fondness for 
the picturesque scenery in the vicinity of Ro- 
chester, and vowed that if ever he became 
rich enough he would build a house at Gads- 
hill aad live there. Mrs. Dickens declared 
she would never leave London. Thereupon 
the parties jotfed issue. He did in time build 
the house, and as bis wife would not aecom- 
pany him thither he took his daughters and 
a suitable companion for them; and out of 
this event arose all the scandal with which 
England busied herself for some time. After 
Dickens had retired to the country he wrote 
“Great Expectations ;" which is, in most re- 
spects, a great improvement upon the works 
which immediately preceded it. We know 
that canary birds sing the sweeter when they 
are in separate cages. May not the isvlation 
of the author have been the cause of the re- 
vival of that rich humor which imparted im- 
mortality to “ Pickwick.” 

Neill has already described Charles Dick- 
ens's “ Reading” in these pages. It is need- 
less for me, therefore, to attempt a sketch of 
him while reading the “Chimes.” Suffice it 
to say that his passion for the stage, which in 
his youth he had adopted as a profeesion— 
thus becoming the original of his own “ Ni- 
cholas Nickleby”"—finds ample gratification 
in the delineation of his own creations. 
Pathos is his forte, but he is not deficient in 
vis comica, 

Apropos of “Nicholas Nickleby,” how 
many of the dramatss persona might be traced 
to living individuals who had fallen in Dick- 
ens's way. The Crummles family came to 
this country on s theatrical speculation some 
fifteen years since, and the quondam infant 
phenomenon is now the honored widow of a 
deceased general officer, who recently died 
from the effect of his noble exertions in the 
Union cause. Once, in the course of a jour- 
ney into Cheshire, I came upon the whole of 
the Peerybingle family, including Tilly Slow- 
bow (and the Cricket !); and Dickens has of- 
ten said that he never invented characters, but 
found them ready made, only requiring a lit- 
tle height of color to make them presentable. 
The Cheeryble brothers, old Weller, Carker,. 
Skimpole, old Dorrit, Barkis, Micawber, are 
all types of a very large class. Dickens never 
moved in good society until he became 
eminent, and then he was only lionized. 
Hence, his inability to delineate true gentle- 
men and real gentlewomen. 


t# Bap Prosrecr ror tHe News- 
noys.—The following letter was received at 
the office of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, at Washington : 

“to the Clark of they intirnal revinue. 

“Wasnineton, D.C, 

“Sir: I would like your decision upon the 
following question :— 

“ Are newsboys peddlers, and if so are they 
liable to be Stamped onto ? 


“ Respectfully, J. Brown.” 


“Skowhegan, Nov. 4, 1862, 

“The Commissioner has not yet made his 
decision on the important question raised 
above.” 

GH At the battle of Trafalgar, two Scotch- 
men, messmates and bosom cronies from the 
same clachan, happened to be stationed near 
ewh other, when the celebrated intimatio, 
was displayed from the admiral's ship. “ Look 
up, and read you, Jock,” said the one to the 
other; “Eogland expects every man to do 
his duty—not a word for puir auld Scotland 
oa this occasion.” Jock cocked his eye at 
the object a moment, and turning to his 
companion, thus addressed him: “ Man Geor- 
die, is that a’ your sense? Scotland kens 
well enough that her bairns will do their 
duty—that's just a hint to the Englishmen.” 
t2™ President Lincoln, although specially 
exempt by law from having his salary taxed 
under the Revenue Act, has ordered the 
same deduction to be made as if a tax were 
imposed. By this voluntary act the Presi- 
dent pays a tax of $1,200 per year out of his 
salary. 
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wherein he felt he had even no right to pray. 
The first was when he descended into the 
crater of Mount Vesuvius; the second when 
he entered the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky 
nine miles under ground; and the third was 
tn Washington under Buchanan's rule / 

t@ Queen Victoria is “+ and 
even implored, by the English to 
throw off her mourning, be consoled, return 
to Londorj and reinaugurate the usual fes- 
tivities of the season, so that trade may once 
more prosper. So it will beseen that English 
sovereigns are not only not free to marry 
whom they please, but that they cannot be 
allowed even to mourn in peace | 

t@™ There are 75,000 tons of rags con- 
verted into paper in England, annually. 
One ton and one-third rags make one ton of 
paper. 

t@# The number of sea-going vessels in 
the world is about sixty-five thousand, two- 
thirds of which belong to England and the 
United States. 

¢t@” Bonaparte’s conception of a perfect 
army bears pretty hard on the imterminable 
and luxurious trains of our armies. “It 


at St. Helena, “ to form a perfect army with- 
out a revolution in the manners and educa- 
tion of the soldier, and perhaps even of the 
officer. This could not be accomplished with 
ovens, magazines, commissaries and car- 
riages. There can be no perfect army until, 
in imitation of the Romans, the soldier shall 
receive his supply of wheat or barley, grind 
it in his hand-mil], and bake his bread him- 
self. We cannot hope to possess an army 
until we abolish all our monstrous train of 
civil attendants.” 
t@ Government.—True government is 
not inconsistent with perfect freedom. Free- 
dom is the right to do what we please so long 
as we do not trespass upon the rights of 
others, Rights and freedom are all one. If 
I trespass upon another's rights, I violate the 
principle of freedom. To do whatever we 
please—if we please to mind our own busi- 
neas—constitutes the sum of all our righta, 
(J Seven thousand collectors, deputy col- 
lectors, assessors and aseistant assessors are 
now engaged in the collection of internal 
revenue in the loyal states. The amount of 
revenue derived from this source was estima- 
ted by Congress at $150,000,000; but this 
sum, it is thought, will be increased to $200,- 
000,000, over and above the expense of col- 
lection, which is considerably less than that 
of collecting $100,000,000 in custom revenue, 
This is owing to the fact that custom officers 
receive a yearly salary, while those engaged 
in collecting the internal revenue receive 
compensation only for the time they are ac- 
tually engaged iu its collection. 
t@” We hear of a timepiece, invented in 
London, which measures the hours by quick- 
silver in a glass tube, on which they are 
marked, without dial or hands. The quick- 
silver falls a certain distance every hour. It 
is suid to give exact time, and will mever get 
out of order. Its price in London is only 
one shilling sterling. 
Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a, 
— Winter's Tale, 
{®@™ Hon. Mr. Dickinson, in his speech the 
other night at Brooklyn, inquired whether 
“the Leviathan of Rebellion can be drawn 
out with a hook.” Not exactly, except 
“with a hook” in one sense of the expression. 
But there are people sanguine enough to 
think that the beast in questiom may yet be 
hauled out with a Hooker. 
t@~ * You can’t do that agaim,” said the 
pig, when the boy cut his tail off. 
[@ The Louisville Journal supposes thag ) 
“the fortunes of war we hear so rauch abayg + 
are the fortunes made by the army contrac- 
tors.” 
tw” In the army, red tape extends clear 
down to sick team horses. They cannot be 
killed unless condemned by a board of cffi- 
cers, and sometimes die of a lingering death, 
that red tape may be duly respected.” 
t#” A French sporteaman, in the neighbor- 
hood of the wood of Clairmarais, recently 





$m Hosritat Anecpotrr.—A few days 
since, as a clergyman of Newport was visit- 
ing the barracks, administering spiritual 
consolation to the sick and wounded, he re- 
marked to the nurse—a lady—who was 
standing by, that a certain man was a very 
sick man. “Yes,” said the nuree, “a very 
sick man, and sick from a good cause, toc, 
I tell you what ‘tis, Mr. »” she added, 
“when a soldier dies in the service of his) 
country, the Lord snatches him straight UP | 
to Ileaven before the devil knows avytaing | 
about it.” 

C3 High private John Jenks, of C+p'ain | 
Jenks company, 126th regiment, writes toa 

friend that Gen. Sigel was lately asked if he | 
could take Richmond. He replied that he 

could with a single one of his regiments. He 

said he would iead the 126:h New York up 

to within three miles of the rebel capital— 

let them camp there over night, and they 

would steal it before morning ! 

tw@™ Punch says the seat of impudence is a 

cabman's box. We should say it was the 




















geutioman. He felt ashamed &rhim. Din- 


Kagiaad by mal 


caring him a trip over your rope (Europe). 


editorial chair of the Loadon Tumes. 


hunting, shot an unusually large raven which 


| had round one of the legs a small iron ring, 


on which were engraved the words, “ Born 
at Courtrai, in 1772." This fact goes to con- 
firm the tradition that ravens live a century 
and upwards—though to be sure the present 
raven deceased a little under his century >y 
accident. 

{#™ The police of Vienna, considering that 
political and immoral songs are sung by itine- 
rant singérs in the streets, bas put all such 
persons under strict surveillance. Im future 
no verses will be allowed to be sumg unless 
they have been previously submitted to the 
censorship. 

(3 A Mermon bishop named Aaron Jobn- 
son, a native of Haddam, Coas., has tes 
Wives, of whom three were his piccesa. He 
bas a brother whose domestic felicity ia limit 
ed to three bosom companions, and he is Tre 
ported to be on the look-out fur more. 

t#” A Richmond peper estimates that the 
Boath has lost sixty thousand slaves in conse- 
qneace of the war, estimated worth twenty- 


| four millions of doliars, 


would not be possible,” he said to Las Casas, . 
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It ts calculated that at least 700,000 hogs 
will be cut up in Chicago this season. In that 
of 1860-1 the number was 231,335, and in 
1861-2 it wae 514.418. Some piace the figure 
this year as high asa miliion, but the above 
estimate is safer. 


+ ple 5 - the other 


tually 
Tus metaphor so ofien quoted of “ going 
Newport, RT, last week, Acouple of jolly 
e * wi cou 

tars attached to one of the sh at the Manet 
School, feeting moved to see lady- loves 
over in or ance revel in the de- 
lights of the intox 


hogshead 
board,” set 
sail for which place they reached 
afier a passage” of fifieen minutes, 
Pou among the Mis- 


souri Pukes is somewhat am In. 8. 
Louis ignore the old terms of Republi- 
and - AWD 
oO! 


can 
dating a nionists. Instead 
these, they have “ Claybank” for Republican- 
Unioni+te, “Charcoal” for Emancipationists, 
Ce a Sopa. - 

“Victory or Deata.”—Maggie Bradford, 
of Alton, UL, followed her lover, George Per- 
cival, tothe war. Percival got the officers to ex- 
clude her from the lines, and the disheartened 
woman took arsenic in the presence of the 
) we regiment, from ~ effects of which she 

ied in @ short time, every possible 
effurt was made to save her life. ™ 

GENER.® Guant has issued an order as- 
sessing up om the 20th Iliipois Regiment the 
sum of $1,24262 for damages which the 
did to the store and property of Messra. G. 
W. Grabam & Oo., of J.ckson, Tenn, on the 
night of Noy, 7. Captains Frisbie and Tuni- 
son, Of this same regiment, who were present 
while the pillaging was in progress, but took 
no measures to check it, were mustered out of 
scrvice for dereliction of duty. 

Evizanetu DowacEr Banonnes Star. 
FORD, whose death is just announced, was 
one of three American ladies, daughters of 
Mr. Richard Caton, of Maryland, all of whom 
acquired titles marriage. Oae married 
that eminent and statesman, the Mar- 
quis Wellesley; another the Duke of Leeds, 
and the lady whose death we record to-day, 
married, May 25, 1836, Sir George William 
Jerningham, who, in 1825, had been declared 
entitled to the ancient barony of Stafford, 
which had been under attainder since Vis- 
count Stafford was beheaded, in 1678. Her 
ladyship was left a widow in 1851, and had 
no issue, She, like her sisters, was a Roman 
Catholic, 

Grant Marcurme On.—From the South- 
west we have General Grant's despatch, an- 
nouncing the retreat of the rebels, and their 
flight beyond the Tallahatchie, on their way 
to Grenada. Gen, Grant is near Abberville, 
and Gen, Sherman at Wyatt, an important 
place on the Tallahatchie, from which cotton 
is Shipped in steamboats during high water. 
Look out for news from Grant. 

By deserters from the rebel army we have 
information that they are very destitute, par- 
ticularly of clothing. They are ordered by 
Gen. Lee to make moccasins of raw hide, in 


do their daty barefooted. 
Women Rervetne To Pay Taxes.—Sarah 
E. Wa 


of Worcester,  mepey oy bas 
add a letter to the editor of the Daily 
Spy, giving as her reason for refusal for four 
years to pay taxes, the 10th article in the Biil 
of Rights, which declares that “ No part of 
the property of any individual can, with jus- 
tice, be taken from him, or applied to public 
uses, witbout his own consent, or that of the 
representative body of the people.” 

Grore@e Jones, who prosecuted the editors 
of a Boston paper for libel, in describing him, 
as he appeared at the Prince of Wales’ ball, 
decorated with sundry orders, “a so¢ disant 
count,” has lost his case, it being proved to 
the satisfaction of the court and jury, that the | | 
tile to which Jones pretended that of “Count 
Joannes,” was not Festewed by apy one ha- 
Ving the authority to bestow it, and that, in 
point of fact, Mr. Jones's countship was of 
no account. Dr. Francis Lieber, Count Gu- 
rowski, and Mr. Charles F. Biake, experts in 
natters of the kiod, were witnesses to these 
ints, and seemed, by their concurrent testi- 
1guy, to make the case a very Clear one for | ; 

se defendants. 

Apvices from Fort Monroe of the 4th, an- 

ounce the sailing of a fleet of seven trans- 
vorte and two iron-clads with sealed orders— 


1 


ImPoRTANT FROM RichMonD—SUFFERING 
i THe SouTtn—ALmost a REBELLION IN 
wOUISNANA —Among the impcrtant papers 
secured by the Government from Richmond, 
are notes of some letters which passed be- 


Davis, about the second week in November. 
An urgent appeal was made by the Gover- 
nor to allow the people to trade with New 
Orieans@ changing cotton and sxgar for 
salt, clo and some of the necessaries of 
life; thatyBere was the greatest suffering 
among all cilusses, mostly for salt. Davis re- 


nO proposition of the kind could be enter- 
\ained until after the Ist of January. 

When Lincoln's policy would be developed, 
then he might consider it. The Governor re- 
Plied that tne people would not stand it until 
then; that sickness and death were raging, 
and they were powerless to help themse!ves; 
that they must have salt and medicine, or 
die. This letter, imploring him wo relent, 
Closed with a defiance of his authority if it 


aquirer, y 
A Just CompLimext TO a Feperat Re- 
G(MENT.—The correspondent of the London 


Daily News gives us, on his personal k - BY WITHERS & PETERSO', BANKERS, 
led ze, a earns story of a cine of Con. secesh, as the following colloquy which we No 8¥ Bouth Third A reet. Payable strictly in advances 
- emeegs recruits engaged at tne battle of An- | €xtract from an army letter indicates: Priladelpria, Leen + 6, VBR. 
tage tune the Sela, on ton chan Secesh.—Halloa, Bull-runner! How's your | Aseam® » prow | Nowrashe —- Cae CEaAPE are Amen ae 
drilled, officers and men alike—the only mili- legs? Deawyre ta sr Haim panire tis REGISTER OF RERAL Are AIRS 
¥ mau deing the Colonel. The threedays| vion.—Sound. How's “My Maryland?” i, gf Cotumbue ihe othr ame tO caren | work, for 1608, te 
po in veacning them to load and fire, Secesh —D—n Maryland! Goin’ w Rich- Yeorkia ets New. verk ine Ate r ry ~ talate ; 140 Es wav = 106 | gue, be. 
4 } ‘ ss. | Nerta Carols “. eady, contaiaing sNOMAVINGS oes. in 
On the fourth day they were e unk end mond, ain't you? [adicse laelose 9G | cluding an Altnansc forthe year, and over 100 
’ a a | Oar ; mages of readit patter, upon subjects of Agr 
4nd their yrouad in line maaful y till out- Union. Ww ell, I am. How far is it? abe } va. | bose ioand med 1 hs ture. Horticalt iral ad Domest later af 
— by an overwhelming force of the | ASvccsh—Further south than you'll get | \ousens odie ee | eee eo Pe erga pee doomn, by eth, 
ne An order was then sept to the colo- | Come by Harper’s Ferry, didn’t ye ? ary end lie2 je | rates 
© withdraw them, and he was obliged to — “ Fat die . 
Teply that neither meno nor officers could exe- Union —No; Antietam. — --¥ =e | ifs Tes Cortes or Tuk Cocntny GENTLeMan 
atc aay : ; seamen, aan pte Secesh.--Ob h—. lomenreo! a oo ga heey be the ANSUal not 20 
‘ ” rea, will be sent for 16 
Y where he was or run away,” and —— ~ | Tan Cortes or Tag Contivator for 1863, 


unhappy party. There were considerable 
traces of cloth too, in the ashes, all around 
the bodies or skeletons; that is to say, on the 
ashes there were impressions as of cloth 


posed to fire. The probability appeared to 
be that they were the clothes of the wretched 
fugitives, for there were impressions as it 
were of folds. 
lieu of shoes; and if they have not these, to | ercised in removing every stone and mass of 
ash, 1 consider the plan adopted to have been 
wrong and injurious to the general effect. 
Thus, instead of clearing off everything hori- 
zontally from right to left I would have re- 
moved all the ashes on the surface, and have 
exposed te view the entire mass of bones as 
they reposed after the last agony was over. 
Another advantage of this mode is, that it 
would have been easier to discover the 
nature and the form of the 
which they lay; 
that it was a bed. 
distance of two and a half feet above the 


found; but by cutting away the mass of 
ashes, the outlines of the bed, or whatever it 
was, could be clearly discovered. 


were discern!ble. 
been the joints, were still remaining bits of 


there were signs as it were of something simi- 
lar tocolumns. 
was impossible todecide what precisely the ar 
estination unknown.—N. Y. Tribune. ticle of furniture was, which now was pulver 


whetber it had been a table or a bed; but 
opinions inclined to the latter supposition 
and so let it be; but if so, what a bed and 
what a night of eternal repose it was which 
closed around them under the fire and ashes 
of Vesuvius ! 
that is of interest regarding this important 
and singular discovery; it is of rare occur- 
rence to find human bones in Pompeii, and | | 
the form and position in which these lay in 
fused, and stated it was impossible now ; that | themselves tell a story. A romance—a tra- 
gedy has been brought to light and I leave it 
to an abler pen than my own to develope all 
its mysteries. 


afforded to our army by the conversation 
carried on between pickets along the banks | , 
nce ¢ j of the narrow Rappahannock, in which 
Was not granted.— Washington Cor. of Phila. | ieunts of “ Yankee hirelings” and “ How are 


by inquiries about the salubrity of “My 
Maryland.” 


Interesting Disceveries at Pompeii, 


Napuaa, Oct. 18, 1862. 

Another most important discovery in Pom- 
peli. Is was made last Saturday, during one 
of those interesting excavations, which are 
now continually taking place, and not far 
from the bakehouse which was recently 
brought to light. The directors and some 
men were working away in a small, appa 
rently poor house, when their voices indi- 
cated that a great discovery had been made, 
and the three or four visitors had happened 
to be near were immediately invited to the 
spot. In a small inner room, employes 
and laborers are on their knees, working 
with the utmost care, as if the finest porce- 
lain were being handled. On the upper sur- 
face of the ashes, which as yet have not been 
removed from the neighborhood, are stand- 
ing boys, girls and men, with their baskets in 
their hands, all labor suspended, whilst they 
are looking down on the curious scene below. 
The scene was, in truth, very picturesque ; 
and I wonder that such a subject has never 
been seized by an artist. But what is it that 
has been found? In an extreme corner of 
this inner room have been disogyered some 
human bones—e rare thing in Pompeii, where 
most of the population had time to escape.— 
Further researches—and it was interesting to 
observe with what extreme care and delicacy 
they were conducted—revealed yet others, 
until the skeletons of five persons were visi- 
ble, four women and an infant, all crouched 
up inacorner. The sex and age of ihe vic- 
tims, and the very form in which they were 
found, sre suggestive of incidents and snffer- 
ings which would promise materials for an 
affecting tale, The arms seem to have been 
clasped as if all hope had been abandoned, 
and they had come there to die, whilst the 
legs were doubled up with the agony of their 
sufferings. The mouth of one skeleton was 
open, distended, and hard must have been 
the last expiring efforts of that poor per- 
son, The infant was in the extreme cor- 
ner, where a mother’s love perhaps had 
placed in the hopes of its there finding 
greater protection from the storm of ashes 


were too .weak or too feeble to escape, and 
had been abandoned by husband, father, 
brother—-by every male friend. There 
were bronze armilets or bracelets round 
their fleshless bones; and by the side of 
them fay what was evidently the remains of 
a puree, in which had been inclosed twenty 
silver Roman coins and two copper coins. 
Of course the material of the purse was im- 
perfect, and was reduced to mere tinder ; still 
the texture was perceptible, and this it was, 
which contained the hurried glesnings of the 


which had been laid over them and then ex- 


Taough great care was ex- 


surface on 
though it was decided 
It was at about the 


t 


evel of the ground that the bones were 


Indeed, 
he holes in the ground where stood the legs 
Round what might have 


ron; and on the upper surface and upwards, | ' 


Of course, on the moment it 


1 


I have told you all, perhaps, 


Tue Picketa.—No little amusement is 


ou, Bullrunners’” are invariably silenced 


Antietam is a tender subject to 


zed, and a little discussion took place as to j for prime, 
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which was maging ascend Gem, end Gos dairy, and roll at 16@2%2c, Cheese ie steady at 
penetrating into the most secret recesses of | 1o.\/@liivec B® D. Eggs are better, and selling at 
every building. Poor, helpless women ! they] 2c # dozen. 
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HEMP—The market is firm, but the stock is 
nearly all in the hands of the maoufscturers, and 
we hear of no sales, 

HOPS are firm, and the demand steady at 20@ 
24c # th, the latter for first sort Western 

IRON —There is not much doing lu Pig Metal; 
7000 tome Anthracite 
mostly within the range of @40@82, cash and 4 
months, for Nos 1 aad 2, Including 700 tons hard 
No 2 at €20@30, and 300 tons No 3 at €24, the lat 
anufactured Lron continucs active 


er cash. 


and firin, 
LEAD Is inactive, the difference In the views 
of buyers and sellers limiting operations, the last 
tale of Galena was at Svc # Db, 


LUMBER is 


ness to note in the way of sales, Lathe are want 
ed at the late advance 


MOLASSES 


to note in Cuba aod New Orleane at steady rates, 
including 170 bbls of the latter, sold by auction, 
at 2a 4le, cash 

There is very little arriving, and 
eof is worth $3(44,25 Y ton 

KICE—There is littl: or none offering, and 


PLASTER 


he demand « 


Kast lodia 
SALTPETRE Is firm, with further sales of 5@0 
bags crude on termes kept 


SEEDS—Thy 


seed, with further sales of about 6000 bus, in 
lots, at $6,406.50, chiefly at @640@6,45 W bus 
at which rates the market closes ac 
Timothy is selling at from 81,029 
$2,124 W bus for common to prime 
comes in slowly, and the crushers are buying at 
ay y bus. 
SPIRITS—Brandy and Gin are firm, and the 
sales light, N. kb 


ive 


Whiskey 


SUGAR 


lScc, cash, 


and New Orileana, on time 


TALLOW is 


decline. 


TOBACCO 


ligh', and the market firm, but quiet, 


WOOL—The 


very active and the sales «mall, within the range 
of 67).@70¢ for mediam and course; Ghat ec for 
fine, and Til@The fortub, net cash, About 110.000 
De sold by auction at 41> for unwashed domes 
for ¢ 
21 ec , Cash, for black do 


je; Bx 
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FLOUR AND MBAL—The 
vik or ative By ie 
bbie for shipment at 18 for 
bios 


eu 
,7% for extra 


Rye is rather better, with emall 

sales of Pennsylvania at " -Y 

vanced Sc, and all offered, 40,000 bus, have 

been taken at T2@76c for yellow, in store 

afloat ; TO@ Te for white, as in qual 

Tic for Westera mixed. The 

Nght. Oats are more active, with sales of some 
,000 bushels at 40c for Southern, and 41@#2ec 

for Pennsy:vania—the latter for 


Malt sales are reported at § 

PROVISIONS contloue 

sales 500 bble mess Pork at $13@ 

mess Beef at $12@15 p bel for western 

at BIND ® bbl oan 

way at l , 

cod qustedet $5.06 #100 he. OF the 

sales are mostly in jots, to go south, 

Hama, 5 
u 


or Sides, inc about 
latter at our fcousd hhyusen 
ern in tlerces and 


OCUTTON—The market ls buoyant and firm at 
an advance of 1@% on the rates current last 
week. The demand, however, is very limited, 
about 250 bales have been taken by 
urere at (6(@68 
latter rate for good mid 
ASHES—The market 
» receipts and sales light. 
KK—The demand for 
off, and the market is dull aud lower, a few smal! 
lote of Ist No 1, part coarse ground, having 
found buyers at obs 
steady, with moderate receipts and sales at quo- 
tations. 
BEFSWAX 
40@4lc BB. 
COAL continues active and firm, with a good 
demand for shipment at full 
home use the demand is al 
well maintained. 
COFFEE—The market is firm; sales of 500 
bags Rio and Laguayra in small lots at S0q@tiec, 
cash and time, and a lot of Cape ou terms kept 
»rivate. 
‘ COPPER is steady but quiet; of Yellow Motal, 
the sales are moderate at 27c for Bheets, and 3c 
for Bolts, on time. 
FEATHERS are scarce 
amall sales at Kiaise PN 
FRUIT is rather more active; Apples selling 
at $1,50@3,0, and Cranberries at 8100013 B® bbl 
For dried fruit the demand is increasing at 4@ 
Se for Apples, aud 4c ® fb for unpared Peaches. 
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both of this city. ain 

by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, 

to Mrs. Sanan EF. Paws. 
by the Rey. J. Hl. Kennard, 
, Davipeon, to Miss Maur Jane 
of this city. 
Rev. W. Kenney, 
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, to Mise Lovemsi 
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late Redolph Neff, in her 33d year, 


On the 31st ultimo, Mr. Joun M. Zous, Sr. in 
hie Siet year. 
On the 380th ultimo, Wittuam A. Roosns, in 
hie 43d year. 
On the 30th ultimo, Cataanine Hauran, in 


Ou the ath ultimo, Ouanias Fow.sn, in his 
58th year. 


instant, Euma Narr, widow of the 
the 9d Instant, Wittsam Nett, in bis 594 
the Ist instant, Tuomas ALLen, in his 64th 
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duct 


ommon foreign white, and Llia 
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PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 











CAPITAL BOO K.— l0W TO 





\ader a murderous ” anott 

theved them, row AK number, in- The suppiy of Beef Cattle d the rest week | / WRITE, HUW TO TALK, HOW TO be 

diog their colonel, were stretched on’ am to about 2121 bead. The prices realized | KKHMAVE, and HOW TO DO bUs NEss.”| Se 

Bid. Taree indee 4 oa the were from 6 to 9¢ cents ® B. 75 Cows brougat | Cheap edition, $1 25—nicely bouad. Gilt, $1,50. 

wertay of eetner’ querctitp un tan ae 4 ot at coe D. 040 Hogs. ot | Seat Prepaid Dy Ore LER AND WELLS - 
~ to cenls sold at . } cL. 

“\—London Spectator, Now, 1. 95,00 to 6,75 Y cwt. ’ all novez4t 306 Broadway, New York. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


The curtailment of litigation expenses, conse- 
quent upon the recent decisions of the United 
States Courts, which confirm the validity of our 
patents and interdict their infringement, enables 
us to benefit the public by important reductions 
in the prices of our BEWING 
They are now sold with valuable iinprovements at 
the following reduced 


No. 8 Macning, PLarn, with 

Half Case, Polished Black Walnut 
or Mahogany, 855,00 
Half Case, Pancled, 50,00 
Plain Table, 45,00 
Every Machine is sold complete with « 
lisuuanx. No reduction will be made if 
Machines are ordered without Hamuernsa. 


WORLD’S FAIR, LONDON, 1862. 


The HIGHEST PREMIUM has been 
awarded for the WHEELER & WILSON 
SEWING MACHINES, at the WORLD'S 
FAIR, now being held in London, England, 
with all other Sewing Machines In competition. 


This result was not unexpected, of course, but is 


recognition of this Machine not only adds to ita 
awards here, but should satisfy the public that If 


any sewing ils to be done, WHEELER & WII 


**The Best ofall the American Newspapers 
devoted to matters of Rural Economy.*’ 


TEKMS 


Is published monthly, all 
ning with the 


Single Copies 50 Cents Per (unum, 


and Tee of the Anntat Keoieten, wiil 


and Tas CULTIVATOR sent free, by addressing 


——_—______ _} 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 


AT REDUCED PRICES, 
OFFICE 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





New Youx, November, 1861, 


MACHINES, 


BCHEDULE OF PRICES: 


HIGHEST PREMIUM, 


highly complimentary to American genius, 
a triumph more noteworthy considering the 


le sentiments in England. This marked 


tive, confirming, as it does, the numerous 


‘'S le the Machine to do it ocsl 


Scottish Farmer und flan 


ryh, Auquat 7, Invi 


E COUNTRY GENTLEMAY: 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


Horticulturist, 


onvenient blading 
Two Doiranks ven Y tan, with re 
jon to Clube 


oa ’ wlrmT \ 1 rp 
‘ 
THE CULTIVATOR 
ibecripthonse beg 
January number, and formes an an 
volume of nearly #) lar ‘ pages 


sent for 5.00 
mple sumbers of the Coustay GantLeman 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 


A Desutiful present for the holidays. Will be 
sent to any address post-paid on receipt of price. 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 


FOR THE 


EDITED 


ARTHUR'S HOME 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSERD, © oo) 







FOR 1863! 
BY T. & ARTHUR a> : ee 








CARD PORTRAITS OF FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Phot lc Pictures are now taken so neatly, 
and aresoc ae to leave no excuse for a . 
lect to gratifya relation or friend by leaving one’s 
portrait In thelrhands, Het 

lose 
oe 


oe cone tarnish, 

or seruiee, warp, 28 

togreph album, which is the nrwulag’ fete 
whole. It constitutes » Family WN 





natural 






The Lady's Book bears this 
mony to the character of 
Macazine — 
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SSOP aa Reds 
































Oblong Quarto Albums—-Two Portraits | year, 63,50 


on a Page. 


with two clasps, for 100 Portraita, 9.00 


The attention of the Trade and of Dealers in 
Photographs generolly is invited to the above 
Albums. Sample Copies will be went, post paid, 
to any address, on the receipt of price, or a libe 
ral discount will be made to those who purchase 
in quantities, Addrers 


JOUN EDWIN POTTER, 


B 


No. 617 BANSOM Bt, Philada, Pa BTOCKS, 
Board of Bro 
7%10 TR 
(ar Aa the pullte taste at present runa so hand, and wi 
largely to Photographic Albumea, and as no well All orders 


Wisns 


} 99 Can ont C ‘i Be hools 
4 mY) aes t 
~~ -PHILADELPHIA~>S 


B. FRANK PALMER, 


\ 


NEI 


THE STONE, HDIFICEH, 
No. 1609 Chestnut t., Philad’s — 1608, 














ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


Ilome Magazine and Harper's Magarsine, one 
Home Magazine and Baturday Evening Post, 68. 


Address T. & ARTHUR & OO. 
No. 22. Boundin ey Morocco, Antique, ’ 
,; it tes dele for 00 Portraits, @4.00 dr6 St 323 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
No. 23. Bound in Turkey Morocco, Antique, —— — a 
with two clasps, for 0 Portraite, 850 
No. 4. Bound in Turkey Morocco, Aptique, WITHERS & PETERSON 


30 SOUTH THIRD 8T., PHILADA. 
STOCK asp EXCIIANGE 


Send fora ape 


\I7.f a 

( Bl ne ~ ~X 3 Se the | 

\ prTENT LEGS ABN | " Arges " jousnal pebtahed. 
A ‘i d 


ett tutes 


DALCHADAY & HAMMOND P 


TIAN LINIMENT 

















































































































wih cep, 0.75 RARE AND ELEGA! 
uabe cin efi ge 1.00 si 
ios 6 Se In’ Cho, gi edges, with Are seat to all who make up Cluba—Our pre 
No. « Bound in M a “ 
0 ¢@ rhea | wy 1. A large copy of that 
No. & Turkey’ Mor, Antique, Bilt’ edges, Tifa, ats cope to wade from 
. 0 "7 
‘ “ Portraits 200 rt, before lott . ee vee all the 
Medium Nise, for the Centre Table. | " A irge a copter a, 
No. 6. Bound in Extra Huntington's 
with cop, hotding #0 Forteaite, 62.00 |“'MENUY'S DREAM.” © tvorite 
No. 7. Bound in Extra Clad, " one. 
holdi anol & 2 suites cons of Resring’y “ SLIMTES 
No. & Bound in Extra iat it AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD.” This premtum 
with clasp, holding 8.00 | wae given last year, and was so great « 
No. 9 Bound in Extra Che that we continue it on our list fur 1865! 
N Bound in Me — ‘edges, with ones 
. 10, roceo, gilt w 
x clap bldg WO hormis, 2%] YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 11. Bound In Morocco, gilt with 1 Home M (and of 
clasp, holding 80 Portr 428 “Trenton oa ery = ¢2 00 
No. 12. Bound in Morocco, gile odes, with 20 (and one of the premium plates 
ame holding 40 Pc ad 8.73 Gouee upofelub), - -— - 3@ 
No. 13. Bound in Morocco, gilt edges, with 8 copies (aad one of the premium plates 
—- holdivg SO Port . 4.25 © getter-up of club), - . 2 40 
No. 10, Bound In Morocco, giid edges, with ‘ (and che of the premiums plates 
two clasps, holding 80 Portraits, 3.25 getter-ap of club), - - “ 5 00 
No, 11. Bound in Morocco, giit edges, with 8 coples (and ap extra copy of ne 
two clasps, holdiug 30 Portraits, 3.75 and one premiom Be ome 
No. 12. Bound 1 —or Am ~ ia as of tub), es. ‘> se te 10 0 
two c - Purtre . 12 coples (and an extra copy of azine, 
No. 18. Bound in Morocco, gilt , wit 
* two clasps, holding ww ye nee 4.7 of bobs promtom pistes ws rup 15 00 
©. 14 Bound in Turkey Moroe otique, 
with two piv be for WO Portr ts, 4,00 ad coples (and ea enone? vs . 
No. 15, Bound In Turkey Morocco, Antique, premium pletes +? 
with two clas of club), ne. #0 08 
ps, for 30 Portralte, 450 
No. 16. Bound in Turkey Morocco, Antique, It will be seen that each single subscriber, 
with two clasps, for 40 Portraits, 6.00) ¥ 5° pay® 2, Is entitled to one of the premium 
No. 17. Bound in Turkey Morveco Antique, plates. 
with two clasps, for 50 Portraits, 6.50 ta In ordering premioms, three red stamps 
No. 18, Bound In Velvet, Gilt Mountings, must be sent, in every case, to pay the cost of 
with two clasps, for 20 Portvaita, 5,50] matting each premiam. ga@p It is oot required 
No. 19, Bound tn Velvet, Gilt Mountings, that all the subscribers to « club be at the same 
with two clasps, for 80 Portraita, 6,00 | lust Office. 
No. 2. Bound in Velvet, Gilt Mountings, CLUBBING. 
with two clasps, for 40 Portralie, 6.50 : ’ 
No. #1. Bound in Velvet, Gilt Mountings, Home Magazine and Godey's Lady's Book, one 
with two clasps, for 50 Portraits, 7.00] year, #4,50 





ROKERS. 


BONDS, &c, Bought end Bold af 
kere and privately. 
FASUKY NOTES constantly oa 
ll be sold at lowest rates, 


for GOVERNMENT SECURITIRAS 





regulated home seeme complete without one, we | promptly attended to 
beg to eay to our friends and patrons that we UNCURRENT MONEY Bought and Bold 
will promptly forward any style designated Collection of NOTES, DRAFTS, &¢., made ia 
above, free of expense, ou receipt of Mr. Pot- | el! the Loyal States and Canada, 
ter's prices DRAFTS furnished on all accessible points, 
ap we ly 
Photographers, Booksellers, Country Mer ” 
chants, Picture Dealers, and others wishing to 
buy to eell again, can, If preferred, have thelr CLARK'S SCHOOL VISITOR, 
ordere Oiled by use at the lowest market rates ; 
As there can be no more acceptable present for VOL. Vil., 
the holidays, we would advice them allte geta A DAY SCHOOL MONTHLY. 
few and try thein The VISITOR will commence tte event 
DEACON & PETERSON, with the January No, Iwi This is the 
only Laay & head Lt irtedican prubiiahed at 
Publishers Mat. Evening Port eg} : 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 
Mavazine form. Heantifully Wluetrated) Read 


hes iN 


Drvcalenpuces 
VERT Hest WRITERS 
ilation of 


Mpee “tories, 


On hea the largest ire 
for Winter 
peciipen, and see induce 
Addrees 
hl IsMERA, 
Vhitadetphia, Pa, 


*.* Bx hange pylow the abowe, and sending 
BuncKon Antriat To THE Mepicat Contmore | ® arked copy, will receive the Vistrom for one 
AND Hlosvrrara; AtTion ow New Kure) oe" nov 1+ Steow 
ron AmMProvaTions, INVENTOR OF THE “—o= 
op ’ 
Patmen An,” Leo, &c., has removed ww "ONDERS WILL NEVER CEASE: 


HEK DOES DR. TOBLAS’ VENE 
ever fall to stop the most 





Tunee Bqvuakes Weer of tue O1p Stanp, | eer Pein This is no new humbug article, 
This Ketablishiment, erected at vreat eXpenae, but an old established medy, havieg «on used 
for the business, combines every prmeible com- | by thousands during the heat Qfi'con years. Call 
fort and facility for Suryic Artin operation ' 
The Proprietor will devote tis candela eo reen bho agent and get a pamphiet with a full de 
thon to the Profession at this House, and con. | *Uption of this magic remedy None genuine 
atruct the PALMER LIMMtS” (under the New | ur assigned 8 L TOR.AS Dey 56 Cort 
Patents), in unexarnnpled perfection Thirasanda of ndt Street, New Yor Sold by all Druggists 
these Lines ate mh (theugh few are suspected), ~ > , 
and a galaxy of gold and wleer wedale UW “ Firat RUVEP COWS 
Prizes” won, over all competition, ta the primed 3 
pal citles of the world), attests the public value | ee MERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE” 
of theee tovention 4 ludmner Lande” i Est abliLisiit IN inh 
have the name of the mventor aglard A BLKEAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
Jumphlets, while contain the New hile fer INFORMATION, 
Aryprtations, and fed) mtormation for prrwons im For those who seck well qualifed teachers; 
want of (unable, seul Boe lo applicants, by mail or For tea here wh fesire poriti nine 5 
otherwlee For giving parcots loformation of good Schools; 
The attention of Surgeons, Physicians, and al] | For i and renting School properties, 
porecnes interested, & Most pespectfully scilcited, Wanted—Expericnced Teachers of 
et, nnee_ gente retdpes Lave expired by tial Fuescu, Mesto and Daawtne, 
B. FRANK PALMER, Surgeon- Artist, te Circulars, giving details, sent whes ap 
ocl@ly 1609 ( hestout Bt, Phila picd for with stam) 
UG. 8. WOODMAN & COMPANY, 
F 506 Hroadway, New York. 
4 lee CONFESSIONS AND EXPERI. Baance Orrice—%5 North Fourth 8t., 
ENCE OF AN INVALID. - cubiished | augif u Philade!phia, 
for the Denelit end a» @ warning and a cauti o ‘oO Best ates 
i ung men who suffer from Nervous Deoility, 
*remature Decay, &c.; supplying at the same I O YOU WANT LUKURIANT WHIs. 
time the means of SeifCure. By ne woo has! KERS OR MUSTACH ESt—My ON- 
cu ed bimeelf after being pu to great expense | GUENT will force them to grow beavily in six 
thr ugh medical lmpositiow and quackery. By | weeks (upon the smoothest fice) without stain 
evclo-lug a Led pay addressed envelope, or injury = shin. Price #1—eent by mail, 
cupies may be oth author poet free, t y address, on receipt of an order, 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq. K uw GRAHAM, 
ap26-uf Bedford, Kings Co., B. ¥ 109 Nassau 8, New York City. 
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Wit and Humor. 


“MORE COPY.” 


ia autuma, wet and dreary, ent this 


week and weary, pondering o'er « 
of tems used before 








Elif 
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Thought we, “ Jinks he wants to borrow some 
pewspapers to-morrow, and ‘twill be relief 
from sorrow to get rid of Jinks, the bore, by 


And the scattered piles of papers madly cut 
some curious capers, being lifled by « breeze 
com ing through another door ; and we wished 
(the wish was evil, for one deemed always 
civil) that Jinks was at the devil, to stay 
there evermore, there to find bis level— Jinks, 
the nerve-unsiringing bore! 

Brecing up our patience Ormer, then, with 
out amuther iaurmur, “ Mr. Jinks,” sald we, 
“your pardon, your forgiveness we implore. 
Bat the fact ia, we were reading of some cu- 
rious proceeding, anc | us it was, unheeding 
your loud knocking there before—" here we 
wide the door, But phancy, now, 


that stood before us caused a trembling to 
come o'er us, and mem'ry quickly bore us 
beck ageln tw days of yore—days when 
“items” were in plenty, and where'er this 
writer went be picked up interesting Items by 
the soure, "Twas the form of him our “ devil,” 
in an attitude uncivil ; and be thrust his head 
within the open door, with “The foreman's 
out o' copy, sir, and says he wants some 
more” Yea, like Alexander, wanted more! 

Now, thie “loos!” had already walked 
sbout till nearly dead; he had ssuntered 
through the city tll his feet were very sore— 
walked through the street called Market, and 
by- ways running off into the portions of the 
city both public and obscure; had examined 
sore and cellar, and had questioned every 
“ feller" whom be met, from door to door, if 
anything was stirring—any accident occur 
ring—nvt published heretofore —and had met 
with no success; he would rather kinder 
guess he felt a little wicked at that ugly little 
bore, with the message from the foreman that 
he wanted “ something more.” 

* Now, it's time you were departing, you sad 
scamp ' cried we, upstarting ; “ get you back 
into the office—ofMfice where you were before, 
or the words that you have spoken will soon 
get your bones all broken,” (and we seized a 
cudgel, oaken, that was lying on the floor,) 
“take your hands out of your pockets and 
leave the sanctum door; tel! the foreman 
there's no copy, you ugly little bore / Quoth 
the devil, “ send him more,” 

And our devil, never sitting, still is fitting, 
still ie Hitting back and forth upon the land 
ing just outside the sanctum door Tears 
adown his cheeks are streaming—strange 
light from his eve le beaming—and his voice 
i» beard, ail) sereaming, “Sir, the foreman 
wants some more !'—And our soul, pleroed 
with that screaming, is awakened from its 
dreaming, and has lost the peaceful feeling 
that we ever had before; for the fancy will 
come o'er ua, that each reader's face before 
us bears the horrid worde—“We want a 
litde more!"—Words, on the foreheads 
glaring, “ Your ‘funny’ column needs a little 
more 


A Man “ Expected’ Te Be Leyal. 


For the past two weeks the military au 
thorities have been very strict, and, as no 
person is permitied to leave the city who is 
not loyal, necessarily a vast amount of ques 
Uoning takes place at the provost marshal's 
office. A few days ago, a tall, dejected look 
ing, middle-aged man made his appearance 
before Col. Gillem, and solicited a pass The 
first question asked by the colonel was 

* Are you « loyal man '" 

“ Well,” said the mysterious looking solici- 
tor, “ I expect I am.” 

“You expect you are; don't you know 
whether you are a good Union man or pot" 

“1 expect—I don't know, sir.” 

The appearance of the man, and his man- 
ner of conversation rather nonplussed Col 
Gilem, who continued, however 

* Where do you wish to go, sir!” 

“1 want to go home.” 

* Where is your home f" 

“In Bam Tenncesee.” 

“ When 414 you arrive in this city 

“Several years ago.” 

* Where was you a! the commencement of 
the rebellion, air f” 

“ Ie this city.” 

“Did you ever hear Andy Ewing make 
any of his speeches '" 

“ No, air.” 

“ Have you ever been in the rebel army f” 

* No, air.” 

“Did you ever intend to take up arms 
against the government of the United States!” 

* No, air.” 
me ae you « family in East Tennessee, 

“ Tea, air, 0 wife and two daughters” 

ang ns is it since you have seen your 

* yearn.” 

“Tem years! Where have you been during 
all this time f” Ze 

“Me, Deng” id eo 

gaid the colonel, turning to 
ons of his clerks, “ this mans pass to 
Shek Tenmsnoen""-Dachoote Lane, 


= 


BALLAD. 


“ Mies Julia at bome this evening |" 
Asked one of the visiting corpe 

Of the red-cheeked Irieh damec! 
Who answered his ring at the door 


“ Fath—an’ I b lave ebe is, oir.” 
“ Ie she engaged, d'ye know?" 

“ Ingaged—well—I can't eay it, 
Bat | thought so long ago. 


“ When she gite a bould of her ewateheart 
They are like two burreds caged. 

Och! Uf yees could see thim kissing, 
Yeeo'd think they were engaged.” 





How «a Lawren Haapep ory a Dnart 
Commrsatonnn. —Says the Reading (Penns.) 
Times: 11 is well known that Commissioner 
Kupp was very precise and exact in his pro- 
ceedings, always keeping an eye to the in 
terests of the country, while dealing bonora- 
bly with all. Now, it happened that among 
the able-bodied men drafted from one of the 
Heidleberga, there was an obese specimen of 
humanity, but whom the chances hit as one 
of the elect. When he received his “ ticket 
for soup” he hastened to Reading, and know- 
ing where lived the cutest specimen of a law 
yer, he went straight to bis office. Bald he 

“T'm drafted 

“The deuce you are; it must have been a 
strong man that drafted you.” 

“Well, I'm drafted, and I want to get out 
Can't march, I'll pay well.” 

“ Very well.” 

The twain proceeded to the office of the 
Commissioner, 

“ Tere,” sald the lawyer, “Commissioner, 
I have got a substitate.” 

Commissioner looked at the wheezy speci- 
men for some time. “ Ile won't do; can't 
march.” 

“Hut he must do,” blastered out the law- 
yer, “and you know he will.” 

“He can't march; he won't do; and I can't 
take him.” 

This was what our smart friend wanted. 

*“ Tle won't do, eh ?” 

“No; he won't.” 

“ Well, then, scratch his name off the list; 
he is drafted, and wants to be exempted I" 

The Commissioner looked at the lawyer 
for about a minute; then regarded the fat 
draft, and, without speaking a word, scratched 
off his name ! 


A Pnrorosat.—The residents of Abergel- 
die, the summer seat of the Duchess of Kent, 
were once surprised with a visit from a Bree- 
mar farmer, who exhibited all the symptoms 
of having imbibed an intoxicating quantity 
of the far-famed Lochnager, or “ mountain 
dew.” 

“Is the Duchess in f" asked the farmer. 

“ Yea,” replied Piush; “leave your card, 
or say What's your business.” 

“What's the use of leaving my (hic) card, 
when I'm (hic) here myself?” demanded the 
farmer. 

“Well, your business, sir?” asked Plush, 
impatiently 

“Why, d'ye see now, the Duchess is a wi 
dow, lan't she f" 

“You, that is well,” replied Plush, begin 
ning to be amused, “ but what of that!" 

“What of that!" rejoined the farmer, 
“there is this of that: Iam a widower, the 
Duchess is a widow, and (hic) ] want to get 
into the royal family.” 


A GHOST STORY. 


Ata town in the west of England twenty- 
four persons were accustomed to assemble 
once a werk, to drink, amoke tobacco and 
talk politios As at the academy of Rubena, 





chair, and the President's was more clevated 
than the rest. As one of the members had 
been in a dying state for some time, his chair, 
whilet he was absent, remained vacant 

When the club met on the usual night, in 
quirtes were naturally made after their asso 
ciate. As he lived in the adjoining house, a 
particular friend went to inquire afer him, 
and returned with the melancholy intelli 
gence that he could not survive the night. 
This threw a gloom on the company, and all 
efforts to turn the conversation from the sad 
subject before them were ineffectual. About 
midnight the door opened, and the form, in 
white, of the dying or the dead man, walked 
into the room and took his seat in his accus 
tomed chair. There he remained in silence, 
and in silence was he gazed at. The apparition 
continued a sufficient time in the chair to ae 
sure all who were present of the reality of the 
vision. At length be arose and stalked to 
wars the door, which he opened as if living; 
went out and shut the door afer him. After 
& pause, some one, at least, had the resolution 
to say, “If only ene of us had seen thia, he 
would not have been believed; but it is im 
possible so many of us can have been de- 
ceived.” The company, by degrees, recover- 
ed their speech, and the whole conversation, 
as may be imagined, was upon the dreadful 
object which had engaged their attention 
They broke up and went home. In the 
morning inquiry was made after their sick 
friend. It was answered by an account of his 
death, which happened nearly about the time 
of his appearance in the clubroom. There 
could be little doubt before; but new nothing 
could be more certain than the reality of the 
apparition which had been simultancously 
seen by so many persons. It is unnecessary 
to say that such a story spread over the coun- 
try, and found credit even from infidels; for, 
in this case, all reasoning became superfluous, 
when opposed to a plain fact, attested by 
three-and-iwenty witnesses, To assert the 
doctrine of the fired laws of nature was 1) 
diculous, when there were so many people of 
credit to prove that they might be wasized. 
Years rolled on, and the story was almost 
forgotten. 

One of the club was an apothecary. In the 
course of his practice he was called to an old 
woman whose business it was to attend sick 





persona Ghe told him that she could leave 





SENTIMENT. 





Anoriina.—*“ Why, #0 it is! 
thing of the kind I ever saw, love!” 


Epwry (to whom it suddenly occurs). —“ Neat thing in sunsets, Angy ft” 
Mauve clouds with amber trimmings? Most tasteful 


(Query. Was Angelina chafing? 








a 


thing which lay upon her mind. “ Do you not 
remember Mr. , whose ghost has been 
so much talked off I was his purse. On the 
night of his death I left his room for something 
I wanted. I am sure I had not been absent 
long; but at my return I found the bed without 
my patient/ He was delirious, and I feared 
had thrown himself out of the window. I 
was #0 frightened that I had no power to stir; 
but, afler some time, to my great astonish. 
ment, he entered the room, shivering, and bis 
teeth chattering, laid himself down on the 
bed and died! Considering my negligence 
as the cause of his death, I kept this a secret, 
for fear of what might be done to me, Though 
I could have contradicted all the story of the 
ghost, I dared not do it, I knew, by what 
had happened, that it was he Aimaelf who had 
been in the club room, (perhaps recollecting 
it was the night of meeting,) but 1 hope God 
and the poor gentleman's friends will forgive 
me, and I shall die contented.” 





BUSINESS RULES. 


1, Do not undertake a business with which 
you are not perfectly acquainted, any sooner 
than you would attempt, if blind, to survey 
a city. First thoroughly understand what 
you propose to do, Serve an apprenticeship 
—do anything—before taking a single step 
involving risk 

2. Never attempt a business for which you 
have no taste or tact. Beek to do that for 
which you have a natural faculty and relish. 
Don't aspire to be a merchant, when you 
should be a farmer, a mechanic, or a day 
laborer. 

8. Never connect yourself in partnership 
with those in whom you have not perfect 
confidence —with those to whom you would 
not be willing, sick or well, at home or abroad, 
living or dead, to intrust all your business 
alfairs. 

4. Never attempt to do more business than 
you can safely do on your capital. 

5. Avoid taking the extraordinary risks of 
long credita, no matter what profits are in pro- 
spect. 

6. Give no credit whatever to any one who 
does not possess a good moral character. 

7. Supervise carefully your own business, 
(not your neighbor's) and look after your 
clerka, and see that they are faithful in the 
performance of all their duties. 

8. Let all those with whom you have deal- 
ings or intercourse understand distinctly that 
you will not lend yourself, for the sake of 
trade, to do any mean thing—anything which 
your conssence will not approve of. 

® Never lend your name by endorsement 
or otherwise, except under most extraor- 
dinary circumstances, and then let the act be 
guarded with every possible security. 

10. Never allow yourself, or your partners, 
to draw a dollar from the concern, to invest 
in any “outal fe operation whatever.” 

11. In forming « co-partnership, insist that 
a limited fred sum only shall be drawn by 
each partner for personal expenses 

12%. Under no circumstances whatever deal 
in stocks, Don't believe any one of the 
thovsand tales of a fortune in that direction. 
They are a trap and a lie. 

18, Keep all your accumulated profits in 
your business so long as you owe a dollar.— 
When you have more property than you can 
use, then it will be proper to invest it out- 
side. a , 

14. Borrow never, if it can be avoided. If 
temporary assistance is needed, seek it from 
a tried friend or from a sound banking insti- 
tution, and then return the loan, on the day 
fixed, with the most rigid punctuality. 

15. Have an eye on the condition of the 
country, its crops and the general prospects 
for business, and look out sharp for the move- 
ments of politicians, who, in nine cases out 
of ten, care more for a re-eleciicn than for 
our commercial interests or our national 
prosperity. 

There are other and most important mat- 
tera. which should not be forgowen. Keep 
good company. Value integrity more than 
money. Live within your means Eschew 
wine, lewd women and fast horses. Use no 





profane language. Never quarrel with a 
partner. Be kind, considerate and generous 








the world with a quiet conscience, but for one | to clerks, and also to your unfortunate debt- 


ors, Cultivate the friendship of all. Do 
your proper share in promoting the public 
weal. Be a man, a gentleman and a Chris- 
tian; and you will make sure of an inheri- 
tance in this life, and of untold riches in the 
life which is to come, 


€@ An Englishman writing home, com- 
plains that there are no sociable gatherings 
here, no clubs. Brian advises him to lie 
around Joose some night and resist the police- 
men. He'll find clubs enough. 





ta A man in this city has got so deep in 
debt, that not one of his creditors has been 
able to see him for months. 


Ct War used to be called a game of chess; 
but people now apprehend it to be a game 
of draughts. 





Agricultural. 
SHEEP. 


Perhaps this counsel is supererogatory just 
at this time, All wool-growers and their 
neighbors are fully aware that at present 
prices, few if any other branches of agricul- 
tural industry are more remunerative. The 
unprecedented demand for woolen goods 
consequent upon the necessities of the im- 
mense armies now in the field and being 
raised, is still further enhanced by‘the scar- 
city of cotton, which brings woolen fabrics 
into more general use. How long this ex- 
ceptional state of things may continue, it is 
impossible to predict with certainty, but there 
is good reason to suppose that even if the 
long-wished-for peace should be proclaimed 
within the next six months, the demand for 
woolens will almost certainly be such as to 
give a paying return for investment in sheep. 
One fact alone speaks volumes in favor of 
sheep raising. There has been imported into 
the United States from foreign countries, 
wool and woolen goods to the average 
amount of $35,000,000 to $45,000,000 for the 
last three years, equivalent to the yield of at 
least 133,000,000 sheep. It is stated by Daniel 
Needham, Secretary of the Vermont Wool 
Growers’ Convention, that the average an- 
nual increase of population in this country 
requires the wool of 3,000,000 sheep. If 
these figures be only approximately correct, 
they demonstrate the slight danger of an 
overstock of sheep for many years to come. 
The present and prospective high tariff will 
keep up the price of American grown wool 
to much higher figures than have prevailed 
hitherto. 

The scarcity of mutton has, as would be 
expected, been agyravated by the rise in 
wool, We say aggravated, because year by 
year before the breaking out of the war, it 
had been more and more difficult to procure 
a supply of good mutton at reasonable prices. 
At present this article is one of the luxuries. 
Very wisely, few care to sell when prospects 
for keeping are so good. Even if the wool 
market should return to its ordinary level, or 
below it, there is abundant encouragement for 
sheep-raising. 

Of course, each must be governed by the 
circumstances of his locality, both in decid- 
ing to invest in sheep, and also as to the best 
breeds. Thus, the average cost per head, 
per annum, of keeping sheep, is estimated as 
follows :—In Illinois, 60 cents; Iowa, Tc; 
Michigan, S8c.; Virginia, 60c.; New Jersey, 
60c.; Pennsylvania, %c.; Maine, $1; Califor- 
nia, T5c.; Vermont, $1.30, 

In Vermont, after trying almost every 
breed, the majority of wool-growers give the 
preference to the Spanish Merino, as yielding 
the largest return for wool, Where mutton 
is the principal object, as in the vicinity of 
large cities,.larger middle wooled breeds, 
like the Southdown, are preferable. The 
latter breed probably combine the desiderata 
of both wool and mutton in a higher degree 
than any other raised in this country. With 
the additiona) security which the tax upon 
dogs will give, we may safely say the pros 
pects of the sheep interest in this country are 
better than ever before. A word to the wise 
ts sufficien| — Amerwan Agrioulturist. 











TARES. 


In passing through the fertile country of 
the ancient Philistines, on the south of Pales 
time, I asked the guide, one day, a native By- 
rian, if he knew of a plant which was apt to 
make its appearance among the wheat, and 
which resembled it so much that it could 
hardly be distinguished from it. He replied 
that it was very common, and that he would 
soon show mea specimen of it Soon after 
this, he pointed out to me some of this grass, 
growing near our path; and afterwards, hav- 
ing seen it, I found it in almost every field 
where I searched for it. Except that the 
stalk was not so high, it appeared otherwise 
precisely like wheat, just as the ears begin to 
show themselves, and the kernels are swell- 
ing out into shape. The seed of the tares, if 
intermixed with wheat, renders the bread 
made of such flour, injurious to those who 
eat it. 

This is the plant to which the Saviour re- 
ferred in the parable, as the tares which 
sprang up among the wheat, and which the 
owner, because it was so much like the genu- 
ine wheat, directed his servants to suffer to 
remain unti] the harvest, “ Lest, while they 
gathered up the tares, they should root up 
also the wheat with it,” (Matthew, xiii, 24.) 
I collected some specimens of this deceitful 
weed, and have found, on showing them to 
friends, that they have mistaken them quite 
invariably for some species of grain such as 
wheat or barley.— H/acket. 





How to Save GrapLep Trees. —While 
examining some apple trees in the garden 
where I live, I found that the mice had gir- 
died several of them, one of which was a 
Porter, it being seven inches through at the 
but, and I thought I would save it if it could 
be done. In April I cut some scions from 
the tree and inserted the ends of them in the 
tree between the bark and the wood, above 
and below the girdled space, placing them 
two inches apart; then covered the space 
with green cow dung, and wound a cloth 
around it to keep it from falling off or drying 
up. The tree leayed out and blossomed, and 
has grown finely, besides bearing several 
bushels of nice apples, On examining it last 
week, I found that it was healing over nicely. 
[believe that ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred girdled trees, can be saved. I write this 
that others may be benefited by it.—N. Z. 
‘urmer. 





VENTILATE THE Banns.—The New York 
Evangelist says the moisture arising from hay 
and grain mowed in barns increases their lia- 
bility to be struck by lightning. The barns 
should be well ventilated after harvest. To 
leave a wide opening on opposite sides, when 
convenient is safer than to trust to a single 
ventilator in the roof. 

The Farmer's Advocate says: A atill bet- 
ter way is to insert a few triangle ladder 
racks through the heart of the mow, run- 
ning from one end of the bay to the other, 
leaving so many air passages. Let them be 
one above the other, and when the mow has 
settled take off a board from each end, so air 
can circulate freely. We have seen this tried 
with the most gratifying results. 


Farm IMprRoveMEeNtT.—In seeking to in- 
crease the fertility of a farm, “ two things,” 
says the Genesee Farmer, “ must be borne in 
mind. One is, that the growth of -some 
crops impoverishes the soi] more than others ; 
and secondly, that some crops make richer 
manure than others. Thus, a crop of red 
clover does not impoverish the soi] as much 
as a crop of timothy grass, while a ton of 
clover hay will make manure worth half as 
much again as that made from a ton of timo- 
thy hay. The same is true of peas and beans. 
The manure from a given weight of these is 
worth double what it is from oats, barley, rye, 
or Indian corn.” 





~ Aseful Receipts. 


MrncemMeEaT.—Six pounds of currants, 
three pounds of raisins stoned, three pounds 
of apples chopped fine, four pounds of suet, 
two pounds of sugar, two pounds of beef, the 
peal and juice of two lemons, a pint of sweet 
wine, a quarter of a pint of brandy, half an 
ounce of mixed spice. Press the whole into 
a deep pan when wel! mixed. 

Axotner Way.—Two pounds of raisins, 
three pounds of currants, three pounds of 
beef-suet, two pounds of moist sugar, two 
ounces of citron, one ounce of orange-peel, 
one small nutmeg, one bottle of apples chop- 
ped fine, the rine of two lemons and juice of 
one, half a pint of brandy; mix well together. 
This should be made a little time before 
wante:! for use. 

Sopa Brscvrr.—A receipt that never fails 
for this easily made but often spoiled bread is 
very desirable, and many think the following 
one meets this want:—One quart of flour, 
one teaspoon of cream-tartar, a small spoon- 
ful of soda, half a tablespoon of butter. Rub 
these ingredients, except the soda, into dry 
flour, aod mix with milk as soft as you can 
put it into pans. The soda should be dis- 
solved in the milk. 

Sort GIncERBREAD.—T wo cups of molas- 
sea, one cup of sugar, one of butter, one of 
sour milk, and five of flour; three eggs, one 
teaspoon of saleratus, and a tablespoon of 
ginger. All the materials should be warmed 
before being mixed. 

To Ciran Tea-Trars—Do not pour 
boiling water over them, particularly japan- 
ned ones, as it will make the varnish crack 
and peel off, but have a sponge wetted with 
warm water and little soap, if the tray be 
A with a cloth; if it 








the paper tray gets 
marked, take « piece of woolen cloth, with a 


i 





The Riddler. 


ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
Iam composed of 57 letters. 

My 18, 6, 53, 43, 13, 87, 17, 9, 41, is the most 
22, 53, 18, 40, 54, 26, 40, 34, 46 officer in 
our national Government. 

My 1, 42, 30, 2%, is a boy's nickname 

My 45, 15, is an 15, 59, 2, 18, 27, 81, 55, 44, 13, 
83, 2. 








! 


My 11, 52, 5, 19, 22, 56, 51, ls, as we think, the 
16, 57, 18, 18, 55, 47, 7, Mcountry in the 
world. 


My 20, 14, 46, 30, 38, 6, is o girl's 9, 45, 52, 94 
My 23, 54, 10, is the past of the verb 29, 8, 87, 49, 
My 4, 31, 36, 15, should be kept warm and dry, 
My 3, 2%, 12, 36, 39, is a dangerous class of dis. 
eases. 

My 385, 45, 32, 15, is something true. 

My whole is the name and self-given title of g 
man who is gaining for himself an unenviable 
notoriety. G. M. TUCKER. 





MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Iam composed of 2 letters, 

My 25, 5, 15, 4, 8, is a town t@ North Caro- 
lina. . 
My 16, 7, 11, 6, 13, 14, 12, idab te 
My 13, 12, 15, 19, 17, 9, 16, is a man's name 
My 25, 2, 10, is a river in North Carolina, 
My 24, 23, 6, is a small horse. 
My 1, 11, 3, 4, 22, is « regimental officer. 
My 14, 6, 21, 20, are very good eating. 
My whole isa celebrated commander in the 
West. 


Newport, R. I. RED ROVER. 





ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST, 
Iam composed of 15 letters. 
My 5, 7, 3, 9, 12, is to confide. 
My 15, 8, is a pronoun. 
My 12, 4, 18, 6, 2, 17, 10, is a young frog. 
My 1, 16, 3, is a pronoun. 
My 13, 2, 11, 14, is a hard substance, 
My whole is visible at present. 


St. Louis. G. H. W. 





RIDDLE. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 

Iam a part of the human body. Prefix 14 dié 
ferent heads, and I become (1) a savage animal, 
(2) an adjective meaning costly, (3) a base pa 
sion, (4) apparatus, (5) a verb meaning to listen, 
(6) the name of one of Shakespeare's characters, 
(7) a boundary or limit, (8) an adjective mean 
ing adjacent, (9) a fruit, (10) what a horse some 
times does, (11) a verb meaning to wither, (12) @ 
verb meaning to rend, (13) a verb meaning to 
affect by degrees, and (14) a space of time, 

G. M. TUCKER. 





ANAGRAMS ON CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


O! hear C. B. tore R. 

In, dale. Grade. 
Chinalso R. W. dead? 
Fisc ran. Hey !—N. R. 
Ob! mats? Yer hav’! 
Jim, N. Bean. Slus navy. 

Ax dear Nel. Army. 

Il. Clears A cane hit 'er! 


JO8. 8. ROSS, Jr. 


ALGEBRAICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST, 
The first term, ratio and number of terms of & 

certain geometric series are all equal, and the 

sum of the series is 340. Required—the num 

bers? ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
Franklin, Venango Co., Iu. 








PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVEBNING POST. 
There are 200 yards of cloth, uniformly of on 
sixteenth of an inch in thickness. What will b¢ 
the diameter of the roll when it is rolled up int 
rou roll? DANIEL DIEFENBACH. 


Kratzerville, Snyder Co., Pa. 





CONUNDRUMS. 

tay” What is the difference between a churd 
organist and the influenza? Ans.—One stops thé 
pose, and the other knows the stops. 

tar” Why are the natives of Germany like fot 
thousand pounds? Ans.—Because they are Tet 
tons. (Two tons.) 

tay” If Adam’s sons were alive, which of thes 
would be drafted for the war? Aits.—The Abe 
bodied one, of course 

tay” Which letter takes up more than half tht 
world? Ans.—C. (sea) 

gar” Which letter speaks of long duration! 
Ans.—A. (aye) 

tar” Which of the feathered tribe lifts up tht 
heaviest weight’ Ans.—The crane. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN OUR LAST: 

ENIGMA.—The Declaration of Inds. Sxdenct, 
July fourth, seventeen hundred and/g@f “Sty-#it 
CHARADE—Misfortune. DOUBLE «EBUS.- 
Jetf. Davis, base sneak. (Job, Ella, Fuse, Fine, 
Ducks, An, Vile, Ina, Sock.) 





Answer to PROBLEM, by J. Haff, published 
Nov. 15th. The four numbers are 5, 7, 8, 10 
Baltimore. Cc. HAGERTY. 


Answer to ARITHMETICAL QUESTION, ¥J 
Junior, published Nov. 8th. 96 pounds can 
bought. O. F. ENSIGN, Ashton, Me 
And 8. Tieman, Baltimore 





Answer to Daniel Diefenbach's PROBLEM 
Nov. 8th. The length of the cloth is 100.53 yr 
ARTEMAS MA 
Franklin, Venango Co., Fu. 
Also answered by H. Tieman, of Baltimore 


Answer to my GEOMETRICAL proBLEs, 
published Nov. 15th. The length of the inscribed 
rectangle is 52 perches, and its width is % x 
ARTEMAS q 
Pranklin, Venango Co., Pu. 


—— 





To Cornrgsronpents.—Wedo not intentions 


ly publish answers to Problems, &c., after . 
correct answer has been given once.-E4. padi 


gay Some of our fancy officers show S04 
Christian spirit when called to encour 
hardships of a campaign—they meet 





with rengnation. 
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